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CHAPTER L 



KJ 



ELEANOB. 

* Well, dear, what sort of an afternoon have 
you had?' 

* Delightful — the last part, that is, when 
the Gordon boys came, but at first it was very 
dull. Mother, I do hate playing lawn-tennis 
with girls ! They never attend to what they 
are doing. They will keep talking, and apolo- 
gising for their bad strokes, and entreating 
somebody to take their place, till I long to 
throw my racquet at their heads.' 
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Eleanor Winton looked very fierce and 
martial as she spoke. She not unfrequently 
expressed a desire to use her racquet as a 
tomahawk for the destruction of evil-doers. 
Now she was leaning back in a low chair, 
resting comfortably after her game. But there 
were dangerous remains of energy in Eleanor, 
as she showed by flicking her racquet to and 
fro at imaginary shooting balls. As the 
weapon tapped the floor both Eleanor's 
action and her style of language might have 
seemed rather too vigorous for the comfort 
of her mother, who not only looked, but 
was, an invalid. But nervousness was not 
a malady of Mrs. Winton's. The slow decline 
of her health had been hidden from Eleanor 
as much by Mrs. Winton's unfailing spirits 
as by daily custom, which makes change 
almost imperceptible. 
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* Oh, mother ! ' the girl went on ; ^ Katie 
Russell is going to the Gordons. Majm't I 
ask her to come here? I haven't seen her 
for such an age.' 

' Of course you may, dear; I shall be 
very glad to see her. I wonder if she is as 
devoted to her brother Ivan as ever ? I felt 
almost inclined to tease her about it when 
she was here last.' 

' She wouldn't have cared if you had,' 
said Eleanor. ' She laughs at herself a little 
for her idolatry. I like her to believe in her 
brother, but if Katie has a fault, it is that all 
her geese are swans.' 

^ You are one of the flock, Eleanor.' 

* Oh, yes, I'm a swan ; one of the rarest 
sort — a black swan ! ' 

^Well, believing too much in people is 
not one of the black swan's faults.' 

b2 
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* Oh, mother ! ' anawered Eleanor, rather 

hurt, as she always was when this reproach 

was addressed to her ; * I'm sure I admire 
people as much as any one, when there is 

anything to admire. But I can't think a 

man an Adonis because he is moderately 

good-looking, or a girl a Madame de S^vign6 

because she can write an amusing letter. 

There are degrees, you know. I hate people 

who always talk in the superlative.' 

Eleanor did not happen to observe that 
*hate' was itself rather a superlative ex- 
pression. 

' You are nothing if not critical, Eleanor. 
And Katie is happier than you, because she 
is ready to make the best of everybody, and 
does not take every trifle to heart in your 
violent way. And see, how fond everyone 
is of her.' 
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* Yes, and I don'J; wonder at it. There 
is nobody who is half such good company, 
or so ready to help one. But I could not 
stand having all those dull people wor- 
shipping me, as they do Katie. The statue 
of the Goddess would fall down, and crush 
her adorers.' 

Mrs. Winton did not continue the discus- 
sion with Eleanor, who, living among rather 
dull people, was not at all adored by the multi- 
tude. No one was more loyal than she to her 
friends, in whom she acknowledged no failings. 
But outside the circle of her friends, all men 
and women were fair game for the arrows of 
this young lady's mockery. 

Eleanor Wiuton was a clever girl, but 
neither so clever as her neighbours believed 
with trembling, nor so clever as she would 
fain have thought herself. In the thoughts of 
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a girl, which like those of a boy are ^ long, 
long thoughts,' Eleanor had dreamed of being 
distinguished in many different ways. Ex- 
perience, brief but conclusive, had shown her, 
however, that nature had not meant her for 
a Mrs. Siddons, an Angelica Kauffmann, a 
Christine Nillson, or a Mrs. Browning. Her 
last effort had been to acquire the knowledge 
and of course the fame of a female Mezzo- 
fanti. She had waded a little way into 
Japanese grammar ; had tried to learn the 
Cyprian syllabary ; had given some of her 
attention to Assyriaa cuneiform inscriptions, 
and had bought a Coptic dictionary. But in 
all these various fields Eleanor had been 
rather a feilure, and her good sense made it 
impossible for her to ignore the fact. She 
sighed, and abdicated, one after another, the airy 
intellectual thrones in the domain of dreams. 
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It was not that Eleanor lacked perse- 
verance, but she had insight enough to know 
what she could do and what she could not. 
Yet, though it was her pride to be considered 
practical and even a little hard, she had from 
childhood cherished visions of a future in 
which she would occupy a prominent place, 
surrounded by men who, as she liked to ex- 
press, it *had done something.' Becoming 
aware at a creditably early age that laarels 
were out of her own reach, and that she could 
never *do something' extraordinary herself, 
she dwelt more in her day-dreams on being 
surrounded by heroes of diflferent kinds. 
Why people who had * done something ' 
should seek her out, Eleanor did not try to 
ascertain with prosaic precision. She hoped 
vaguely to be sought, not so much for what 
she did as for what she was. And what was 
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she ? In that direction there was no limit to 
imagination, which could not here be checked 
by disenchanting experiment. 

And what was Eleanor ? To be fair to 
her, she did not raise her airy towers on the 
foundation of her beauty. Eleanor was a tall 
girl and shapely. Her complexion was clear 
and pale. Not many people had seen Eleanor 
blush; one whom chance had thus favoured 
was reminded of Mr. Browning's ' rose-misted 
marble.' Her hair was dark, and soft, and 
thick ; among changing fashions she wore it 
piled on her head, like a crown. Her features 
were a little stem, her large grey eyes were 
grave, but some people were aware that they 
could be merry and mischievous, and her 
mother and her friend knew that they could be 
very tender. Such was Eleanor Winton to out- 
ward view, * a maiden,' as Wordsworth says, in 
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a rather Fijian strain of compliment, *not too 
bright and good for human nature's daily food/ 
Eleanor's life had hitherto been passed 
quietly enough in a house on the outskirts 
of Knightston, a large Midland town. Mrs. 
Winton was a widow, not very rich ; her hus- 
band had been a judge in an Indian presidency, 
and had died, some fifteen years before, in 
one of the small recurring epidemics of 
cholera that make many native victims, and 
now and again take away a European. Two 
sons were in India, both of them married. 
Eleanor, the only daughter, was now nearly 
twenty years of age. Except for one year 
at school, she had been educated almost 
entirely by her mother, and by leave to 
roam in a house full of books, new and 
old. Mrs. Winton's own youth had been 
passed abroad, and thus her daughter had a 
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command of foreign idioms and accents unlike 
those of French and Italian as known to the 
young ladies of Ejiightston. Fortunately 
for Eleanor's character, Mrs. Winton was a 
mother in whom much native kindness had 
not subdued a sense of humour, and she held 
strong views as to the expediency of letting 
children develop themselves in their own 
direction. The maidens of Knightston slip- 
ped placidly along the local groove, and, 
once ' finished,' left books, and art, and music 
alone for the rest of their lives. But Eleanor, 
as we have seen, had a turn for languages, and 
she stiU sketched, though she was out of the 
schoolroom. Mathematics she hated, and she 
did not like botany. Though a clever girl of 
this educated age, Eleanor was uninstructed in 
the anatomy of the common house-fly, and 
in the domestic arrangements of the snail. 
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Never had she been taught to observe the 
mechanism of life, as exhibited in the person 
of the unlucky frog. What is science to many- 
young ladies is death to that hapless animal — 
in the earliest times the involuntary partner 
of childish sport, and now the martyr of bar- 
barous experiment. Eleanor had never seen 
a scientific school-mistress show how a pigeon 
behaves in an exhausted receiver, nor, indeed, 
would she have allowed the bird to illustrate 
the laws of nature (by dying) without at- 
tempting a rescue. Of science popularised 
Eleanor had read this much, and this had 
been enough. 'I suppose that when the 
oyster, that sapid and slippery morsel which 
is and is gone, like a flash of gustatory 
summer lightning, glides along the palate, 
few people imagine that they are swallowing 
a piece of machinery (and going machinery, 
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too) far more complicated than a watch.' * 
*Well,' said Eleanor to herself (after deter- 
mining never to eat an oyster), * if science 
makes you write Uke that, and think of 
swallowing watches before your soup, I 
will leave science alone.' And although 
always eager for knowledge, Miss Winton 
had adhered to this determination. Thus it 
will be obvious that her education had been 
neglected and desultory. 

Eleanor's sympathies were warm, too, 
though she did not weep in the abstract for 
the general troubles of humanity. She did 
not know, except through the German dic- 
tionary, the meaning of the word Wdtschmerz. 
She did not droop, and refuse food and think 
amusement wicked, because people were over- 
crowded at the East End. When she went to 

* Prof esaor Huxley* 
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the National Gallery — and Eleanor was very 
fond of pictures — she did not think ^how 
wrong of me to enjoy them, when the man 
with the Happy Family at the comer of 
Trafalgar Square is too ignorant to take 
pleasure in Bronzino.' And she did not go 
away with a strange, wistful, yearning sense 
in her heart. Eleanor was innocent of ' prob- 
lems,' whether mathematical or mental ; she 
never ^ questioned life,' but she did cate- 
chise a class on Sunday. From her scholars 
Eleanor learned that a feeling of the pre- 
cariousness of human things is ever present 
with the poor. * You will learn the twenty- 
ninth hymn for next Sunday,' Eleanor 
would say to her pupils. ' Oh, miss, we 
may all be dead before next Sunday ! ' the 
children used to reply, with perfect cheer- 
fulness. ' We way,' Eleanor would answer, 
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* but some of us are likely to survive, and 
you had better learn the hymn.' But so 
conscious were the children of our faint hold 
on mundane things, that they very seldom 
learned as much of the sacred poem as might 
have been desired. 

This is the sort of girl Eleanor was, 

* with all her troubles before her,' as an 
amateur fortune-teller told her once, after 
looking at her hand. In perfect health, and 
with all the interest in life which youth and 
humour could give her, Eleanor had scarcely 
perceived how her mother's strength had 
waned with the longer days. Mrs. Winton 
had suffered from a severe cold in the 
previous autumn ; the winter she had passed 
within doors, in rooms kept always at the 
same temperature ; and the spring had been 
unusuaUy trying. 
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Mrs. Winton did not indeed hide from 
herself that she was failing fast, and she 
knew that very soon Eleanor would be left 
motherless. From a worldly point of view 
she had no anxiety as to the girPs fiiture. 
A cousin who lived in London, Miss 
Maxwell by name, had promised to adopt 
Eleanor, and with her Mrs. Winton felt 
that her daughter would have a useful and 
happy life. 

She often thought, however, with much 
pain, of the sorrow that wilfulness and a 
strong love of power were likely to bring 
upon the girl, who, outwardly indifferent 
to criticism, had one of those quick sen- 
sitive natures that go half-way to meet 
trouble. Many a mirage and false refraction 
of sorrow that never came, did Eleanor set 
forth to encounter in later days. Nay, when 
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she was a child, and when her mother 
was perfectly well, she had sometimes asked 
herself, * What wovld become of me if mother 
died ? ' and had thrown her arms round Mrs. 
Winton's neck with a sudden passion of 
which that lady never guessed the cause. 
But the real sorrow of her mother's death 
drew nearer and nearer to Eleanor, up the 
slope of time, and scarcely threw a shadow 
before it. Mrs. Winton had been weak and 
languid in other winters, and had ' got strong 
again,' and this summer would be as another 
summer had been. 

The much talked of Katie Russell arrived 
at the Gordons' the evening after that of 
which we have spoken, but owing to a spell 
of bad weather and to a feverish attack of 
Mrs. Winton's, which kept Eleanor in con- 
stant attendance, the girls did not meet till 
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Katie came to pay her visit at the Wintons' 
house. She was nearly three years older 
than Eleanor, and more than three years 
wiser, but this amount of seniority had not 
prevented them from becoming friends at 
school, when so many years difference usually 
means as much as thirty do afterwards. 
Katie was the youngest of several sisters, all 
of them married, and lived with her mother 
and elder brother in a Devonshire country 
house, which her numerous friends were 
always tempting her to leave. In the 
course of her life she had made many trips 
to the Continent, and had spent a good deal 
of time in London, where her knack of adapt- 
ing herself to her company had stood her in 
good stead. Last year she had passed some 
time at the sea- side with Eleanor and her 
mother, who had come to like Katie nearly 

VOL. I. C 
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as much as her daughter did. Miss Rus- 
sell was now returning from a round of 
visits in order to spend the summer at 
home. 

^My dear, it is so nice to see you,' was 
Eleanor's greeting, as Katie, a brown-haired, 
brown-cheeked maiden, ran up the stone stairs 
from the drive. Then Eleanor gave Katie her 
cheek to kiss. That was like her, she never 
kissed : she was always the one who tend la 
joue. ' It is such a long time smce you wrote 
to me,' Eleanor went on, ' that I had no idea 
you were coining this way.' 

' I didn't mean to, but Agnes persuaded 
mamma to stay on for a bit, and the Gordons 
have invited me so often that I thought I 
really must come. I wanted so much to 
drive over and see you from there,' she went 
on, as they turned to go upstairs, * but I had 
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such a bad cold they wouldn't let me stir out. 
How is your mother ? ' 

'Better, I think, certainly, but a good 
deal pulled down. She won't stay in her 
room any longer, go the doctor has promised 
to let her come into the drawing-room this 
evening. I am so glad you are here, it will 
make a little variety for her. She hasn't been 
strong enough to bear much reading, and I 
haven't been out to get any gossip, so alto- 
gether it has been rather hard work.' 

' Yes, I am sure it has,' said Katie. ' I 

know what it is very well, only ' and she 

paused suddenly, as she could not utter the 
thought in her mind that to amuse bright 
lively Mrs. Winton, however ill she might be, 
was a task very unlike that of entertaining 
her own inconsequent mother. 

Two hours later found Mrs. Winton and 

o2 
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the girls all seated in the drawing-room, 
where Eleanor had enough employment in 
continually picking up the dropped stitches 
of a Shetland shawl which Mrs. Winton was 
languidly knitting, and in listening to Katie, 
who was leaning back in a rocking-chair and 
pulling the ears of a stolid grey Persian 
kitten while she talked. 

After eager questions about pictures and 
plays which Katie had seen in London during 
the winter, the conversation gradually became 
more personal, and drifted into talk of her 
home life and its surroundings. From her 
home it was but a step to her brother, and 
Eleanor laughed as she noted the softness 
in Katie's voice as she mentioned his name. 
Mrs. Winton smiled too, and asked with a 
spice of mischief in her tone, ^ Is he as 
perfect as ever, Katie, or have your visits 
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to London given you other standards of 
comparison ? ' 

*No, Mrs. Winton, certainly not/, replied 
Katie, taking up the gauntlet. ' He is the 
standard by which I measure others, and 
invariably find them wanting. Go where 
I will, there is no one else that is half such 
good company. There is nothing that he 
can't do, and . you don't know what a differ- 
ence it makes when he is at home.' 

*For pity's sake stop, Katie,' exclaimed 
Eleanor, who delighted in teasing her fnend, 
* or I shall take such a dislike to your Very 
Impossible He that I shall never be able to 
make up my mind to come to Huntingcombe. 
All the charms you speak of can't be united 
in one person. There must be something to 
neutralise them somewhere.' 

* Well, I don't wonder at your thinking so, 
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but wait till you see him, and then you will 
find I haven't said a bit too much.' 

Eleanor looked up and made a mischievous 
face. 

* Dear me ! if I could only get some one to 
believe in me like that, I should be positively 
driven into virtue to maintain my position.' 

^ Only if it was a very exceptional person 
who believed in you,' replied her mother, 
'otherwise I should expect murder to be 
committed in the lane. Don't you remember 
the girl who was staying at Deepdeen last 
Christmas, and had such a devotion to you ? 
She started an argument one day, Katie, 
about educating girls like boys, and would 
persist in agreeing with everything Eleanor 
said, and echoing her observations, till when 
at last in desperation Eleanor contradicted 
herself flatly, Miss Johnson agreed with her 
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again. Eleanor trifled so alarmingly with a 
Japanese fan-dagger, that, to prevent mischief, 
I was obliged to invent a new orchid in 
the conservatory, and carry the unconscious 
victim away to see it/ 

* Yes, I can fancy what Eleanor's ex- 
pressive face looked like. Oh, Eleanor ! you 

have a great deal to learn before you are fit 
to be the amiable heroine of a novel, with 

three proposals a week as the reward of 

virtue.' 

. Heroine me no he^ines/ said Eleanor, 

laughing ; * I have been taught to read, so 

Tm not like one heroine ; and I don't climb 

walls, so I'm not like another; and I don't 

care for dragoons, so I differ from most of 

them.' 

* Now, Eleanor, seriously, have you ever 
thought of the kind of man you would like 
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to marry ? Last time I asked you, you had 
got no further than the &ct that " he mustn't 
be a colonist/' based on the angularity of 
your brother's objectionable friend.' 

Mrs. Winton laid down her shawl, think- 
ing ^how uncomfortable anything based on 
an angularity must be,' and listening for 
Eleanor's answer with some earnestness. 

* I don't know that I am much more 
enlightened now,' said the girl, meeting 
Katie's eyes quite frankly. * What is the use 
of worrying? There are so many more 
interesting things to think about ! If I 
marry I suppose I shall fall in love, and then 
it will be too late to fuss.' 

* Ah, my dear, that comes of having no 
sisters ! The problem of marriage was very 
early put before me, and I have constantly 
present with me the vision of an elegant 
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being, compounded of all the virtues of 
my four brothers-in-law, and none of theit 
vices. I insist on your knowing your own 
mind.' 

* I can tell you what he will not be, if 
that will satisfy you, but I can't go beyond 
that. He won't be scientific or given to 
natural history, he won't be a violent poli- 
tician, and he won't be a doctor, or a 
clergyman, or a soldier. I haven't at all 
" un furieux tendre pour les hommes d^epee.''^ 
Not a common curate nor a lieutenant, I 
mean; I shouldn't so much mind a general, 
or an archbishop, or even an ambassador.' 

* I see. No light hid under a bushel for 
you. You want a bonfire.' 

* Well, I'm afi-aid I do. I should like to 
be a great lady, and have a sahn^ and be able 
to ask the nicest people in every profession 
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to my house. I would rather have been 
Madame R^camier than anybody.' 

Mrs. Winton smiled a little at this inno- 
cent remark. Eleanor might as well have 
wished to be a Pope Joan in this age of ours 
as a Madame R^camier, with a salon and 
everytiiiBg brilliant about her. 

Mrs. Winton knew what modem salons 
are. A crowd of men and women meet in 
the rooms of some lion-hunting lady, who 
(like the pastime of the chase) brings people 
together that would not otherwise have met. 
The lack of a previous introduction by no 
means prevents these enterprising females 
from issuing their invitations, and the igno- 
rance of hostess and guest of each other's 
physiognomy has more than once led to 
strange results. The object of the party is 
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that every person shall be made acquainted 
with as many others as possible. Conse- 
quently, not more than i&ve minutes' con- 
versation is allowed to every pair. The 
introductions, too, are performed in a new 
and origmal way. ' Allow me to introduce 
you to Mr. Wharton ; ' then, in a loud stage 
whisper, * the man who has written a mono- 
graph on the volcanoes of the South Pole.' 
' I don't think you have met Miss Ashley, 
but' (impressively) 'you know her Essay 
on Comparative Morality.' * Let me present 
you to Mr. Hanson, who has an admirable 
scheme for regenerating society by means of 
amateur Cheap Jacks in the East End.' 
These and such as these are the lions, and 
this is the approved method of pinching their 
tails to make them roar. The effect is not 
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however always adequate to the means em- 
ployed, and both parties are frequently 
rendered abashed and uncomfoi'table. 

Mrs. Winton knew all these things well. 
She had seen that they were altogether 
vanity, but she had left Eleanor to find out 
their hollowness for herself. 
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CHAPTER IL 

KNIGHTSTON. 

* Now, Eleanor, tell me ; what sort of a place 
is Knightston? Are your townsfolk amu- 
sing ? ' 

Katie was sitting on a rug at Mrs. Win- 
* ton's feet. The grass of May — a bright 
sunny May, for a wonder, and not the shrew- 
ish, nipping month of most years — was starred 
with daisies. Mrs. Winton was lying on a 
long Indian chair, and Eleanor, half leaning 
against it, held some of the broad, cool fans of 
the chestnut tree, to screen her mother's eyes 
from the glow of the sun and sky. The girl 
had no idea that anything serious was the 
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matter, and that Mrs. Winton was very ill. 
How ill the mother did not herself know, nor 
could even science, with all its micomfortable 
prophetic power, teach her to number her days. 
But the gay courage and vital energy which 
had tided the invalid over so many dark mo- 
ments did not forsake her now, and helped her 
to hide from Eleanor the truth about her own 
condition. ' She will know soon enough,' Mrs. 
Winton thought in her heart. 

' What kind of a place is Knightston ? 
Oh, very much like other places, I suppose ! 
Why do you want to know ?' answered 
Eleanor, lazily, to Katie's question. 

' I wish you wouldn't ask her, Katie,' said 
Mrs. Winton. ' She is always glad of an 
excuse to abuse poor Knightston and its in- 
habitants.' 

* Why, I can't properly appreciate Eleanor, 
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Mrs. Winton, unless I know all about her 
" environment." Isn't that the philosophical 
word ? I could never get anything out of 
the Gordon girls, except the fact that the male 
sex does not shine.' 

* Now, Eleanor, I will not have you find 
fault with your native town,' rejoined Mrs. 
Winton, with immense resolution ; and as at 
that moment a very erect old gentleman with 
white moustaches made his appearance on the 
lawn, the conversation dropped. This visitor 
was one of the many old Indians who chose 
Knightston for the haven of their later years. 
Why old Indians and other strangers came tliere 
might be explained by a variety of reasons, 
which shall here be set down, for, to under- 
stand Eleanor Winton, some knowledge of 
what Katie called her ' environment ' is 
oertainly necessary. Brought up in a wider 
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and more agreeable society, Eleanor might 
have been more tolerant and less critical. 

Knightston was a pretty place, and had 
been much prettier. There were waters of 
some healthy sort in the neighbourhood, and 
roimd them the original town had grown, 
starting from a Roman settlement, concerning 
which two or three tiles, a tiny bit of mosaic, 
and a possible coin (and probable brass button) 
remained to testify. In the early part of the 
century Knightston had been a watering- 
place, and it was the traditions of these days, 
probably, that allured retired soldiers and old 
Indians to this forsaken spa. Then some one 
had thought it a pity that the W^ater force of 
the little river should be wasted ; some one 
had borrowed money and had erected * mills.' 

The town now possessed several tall chim- 
neys, a population of working people, a set of 
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rich ^ self-made ' manufacturers, and, in ptace of a 
trout-stream, a kind of sewer w hich was stained 
with all possible dyes, from peacock-blue to ma- 
genta. There was still pretty scenery round 
the place, however, and Katie and Eleanor 
would wander for hours among the woods 
and over the downs, discussing every possible 
topic. 

There was not much chance of this kind of 
abstract conversation with the Knightston 
people, and want of companions to her mind 
had helped to make Eleanor what she was. 
' Contempt, farewell ! ' she was never likely to 
cry, with Beatrice, while Knightston was in 
her neighbourhood. The aristocracy of the 
town were the old generals, old civil servants, 
Indian judges, and the like. Their society 
was not genial nor sparkling. When the old 
generals were not almost ferociously religious, 
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they were usually somewhat profane. In the 
former case they patronised Bible meetings, 
and never suffered the post-bag to be opened 
on Sunday ; in the latter their households 
trembled before the violent veterans. These 
officers bore themselves m their families much 
as they might have done when commanding a 
small, forlorn, and possibly disaffected garri- 
son of sepoys in the midst of a hostile country. 
Yet there were gentle old soldiers in their 
ranks. Bayards for courtesy and kindness, men 
who had faced the Mutiny, and now were de- 
lightful companions to their own daughters* 
Next there were in Knightston the people 
who had made or were making, or losing, 
large fortunes in the trade of manufacturing 
woollen goods. They found recreation and 
excitement in the competitive building of big 
freestone or red brick houses on small plots 
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of land near to the town. In every direction 
on the low hills you saw towers and roofs 
which seemed palatial, but, when you drew 
nearer, behold, the palace was an overgrown 
villa, with thirty yards of carriage drive and 
four acres of garden. It was solely in their 
houses that the manufacturing princes of 
Knightston set their pride — in their houses, 
their hot-houses, and their pineries. If one 
man built a new billiard-room, his neighbour 
would cap him by turning on electric light 
all over the premises. They patronised art 
sometimes, and filled their vast and wander- 
ing piles of masonry with treacly and dubious 
'old masters.' They had Rembrandts with 
an isle of yellow in an ocean of burnt umber, 
and Vandyke portraits of people with im- 
possibly big eye3 and small hands. The 
problem was to know how the mansions 
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would be used when the founder of the family 
died and the children dispersed, as they 
always did. Knightston did not need so 
many boarding-schools, hydropathic establish- 
ments, and lunatic asylums as were being 
unconsciously supplied by the builders of 
these magnificent villas. In the meantime 
the owners Med or rather did not try to 
' live up to ' their splendour. Their establish- 
ments were on much the same scale as when 
everything used to be paid for out of a 
modest two-hundred a year. 

One day Eleanor and Katie went forth to 
pay visits. They pealed at the bell of a door 
whence an army in battle array might have 
marched out. After waiting long, and expect- 
ing a seneschal in velvet, with a silver chain, 
to greet them, their summons was answered 
by a small, hurried, and frightened-looking 
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housemaid, who ushered them into a dming- 
room of colossal and even Egyptian propor* 
tions, furnished with mahogany chairs that 
looked too heavy to lift, and with large Berlin 
wool screens, adorned with copies of Titian's 
daughter and the Fornarina. The walls were 
hung with brightly-coloured smiling family 
portraits by a local artist. While Katie was 
making conversation on the congenial topics 
of the dampness of the weather and the 
difficulty of getting fresh butter, Eleanor 
looked around her, and was startled at seeing 
a young woman literally flattening her nose 
against each of the five windows in succession, 
anxious, apparently, to satisfy herself as to the 
identity of the* visitors. This curious person 
was Miss Thompson, the daughter of the 
house, aged twenty-three, and her manners 
were not reckoned peculiar in Knightston. 
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On Katie Russell, however, the whole affair 
produced an effect indicated to Eleanor by 
the shaking of the sofa on which they were 
both seated. To escape from the influence 
of Katie, Eleanor, with much presence of 
mind, walked straight to the window, and 
conversed with Miss Thompson on the 
coming election of a member for the town ; but 
she did not find the young lady's political 
knowledge equal to her social audacity. 

The capitalists of Knightston regarded 
themselves as emancipated Liberals, and 
always ' voted pink ' (pink was the Knightston 
Liberal colour) at elections. But their 
Radicalism was really nothing more than 
dislike of the ^ county people.' The county 
people did not care for the society of the 
trading people. If the latter had wished to 
conciliate the men of many acres, they would 
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have bought land, sent their children to 
Universities and public schools, and left off 
promenading Knightston with their thumbs 
in the armholes of their waistcoats. But 
. all these things the rich townspeople neg- 
lected to do. They did not purify themselves 
of trade in the mud-baths of landed property. 
They sent their boys ^ into the business ' as 
early as possible. And they maintained the 
unstudied grace of their favourite attitude as 
they walked the streets. Thus, between the 
owners of acres and the owners of mills there 
was an impassable gulf. 

Though Liberal according to their lights 
in politics, the wealthy folk of Knightston 
were natural born Tories in their habits. 
They clung to their three o'clock family 
dinners, and their six o'clock dinner parties, 
with mountains of solid food crowned with a 
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stately cheese. Their guests were for the 
most part their business friends, with their 
wives and daughters, and it was a remarkable 
fact that these ladies never wore any evening 
dresses. The most popular costume was a 
black silk with a white fichu over it, ^ for that 
always looks lady -like,' or else a light sum- 
mer dress. Mrs. Winton was considered 
rather stuck up for declining to avail herself 
of these makeshifts, and having no ' betwixt 
and between ' clothes. At balls neither 
mothers nor daughters spared any expense 
in their toilettes, but here, again, their ideas 
moved slowly. They wore crinolines when 
clinging skirts were in vogue, and chignons 
surmounted by shrubs of tropical luxuriance 
when it was a point of honour among the 
leaders of fashion elsewhere to screw their 
hair into a knot, the size of a young potato. 
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Above all, the maidens danced * high and dis- 
posedly/ like Queen Elizabeth, with elaborate 
movements of the head and arms, such as 
were common when George IV. was king. 

* His Worship the Mayor wishes to polk 
with you,' the Master of the Ceremonies 
observed to Katie Russell, at a grand civic 
ball to which the girls went with a friend, 
and that young lady, enchanted with the 
expression, went and capered about with the 
best of them. 

Of course a few among these wealthy 
families kept pace with the age, and did not 
meet you with a blank stare, and the remark, 
•Oh, we don't go in for that sort of thing 
here ! ' or, * Oh, you are too clever for 
Knightston ! ' if you ventured to allude to a 
subject that was not of purely local or do- 
mestic interest. But these progressive and 
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enlightened people might almost be counted 
on the fingers. 

Mrs. Winton had acquaintances and a few 
friends in all these classes. She was a woman 
of good family, as well as a person of mark 
on her own account, and therefore her social 
relations were subject to considerable criti- 
cism. Mrs. Dacre, of the Barrow, wondered 
that Mrs. Winton should allow her daughter 
to be intimate with the Greens, who had 
never had any grandfather to speak of (for 
who could speak of a drysalter ?). Mrs. 
Green could not imagine what a clever woman 
like Mrs. Winton could see in those empty- 
headed Dacres and their set, that she per- 
mitted Eleanor to play tennis with them. 
Mrs. White, again, was sure that if the people 
at the Chase had the least idea how very far 
from exclusive dear Mrs. Winton was, they 
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would cease asking her to dine so frequently. 
Mrs. Winton merely smiled at all this 
Merarchie de mSpriseSy which makes English 
provincial society, and took her own way. 
There was one thing she could not tolerate 
in her acquaintances, and that was pretension. 
Roughness, and even vulgarity, she could 
manage to stand, but a man or woman who 
claimed to be what they were not, or to be 
on intimate terms with people they had met 
once, received no quarter from her. 

Eleanor's chief friends lay among the more 
elderly section of dwellers in Rnightston, 
especially the Sir Greorge's and Sir James's of 
the Indian wars. She was a girl who liked old 
people far better than young ones, and de- 
lighted to listen to their talk, and the ancient 
ladies' tales of how their grandmothers had 
once met Warren Hastings, or their grand- 
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father had known Napoleon at Toulon. 
Thus, with the old people and the elderly 
Bayards, Eleanor got on excellently. With 
the young men in business it was different. 
These young men were all very well as 
dancing or tennis-playing machines, but woe 
to the youth who tried to overstep the bounds 
she had laid down! 

Such was the kind of society in which 
Eleanor had been brought up, and in the 
midst of which she had till lately seemed likely 
to pass her life. Mrs. Winton had never been 
strong enough of late years either to travel 
much or to live in London, and the more 
clearly she saw the darkness closing round 
her, the more glad she was to think that 
Eleanor had a firm Mend in Katie Russell. 
With her own unselfishness she left the two 
girls firee as far as possible, and put aside 
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the thought of herself, in order to enter 
thoroughly into their merry accounts of all 
they had been seeing or doing during the 
day. It was indeed with a sense of relief 
that she escaped from her own thoughts to 
listen to a description of a country flower 
show, whither they had driven in the pony 
carriage, and of the triumph achieved by 
the butcher's daughter, who had ex- 
hibited the model of a garden where red 
sand took the place of grass,. and flower- heads 
of gorgeous and ill-assorted colours were 
stuck close together to form the beds. She 
could picture to herself the brilliancy of the 
' human flowers ' — so the county member called 
them — ^grouped round this marvel of horticul- 
ture, and the costumes where bright blue 
velveteens gaily trimmed with gold braid 
harmonised with broad pink sashes, fastened by 
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silver anchors nearly a foot long. She could 
remember the slightly anxious and apprehen- 
sive look visible on all the faces, the Higher 
Orders dreading lest the Lower Orders should 
speak to them, the Lower Orders lest they 
should not be spoken to. 

Another day was devoted to the giddy 
revelry of a charity bazaar. Disdaining ' Ye 
old Englyshe Fancy Fayre' style of thing 
as obsolete, the charitable genius of Knight- 
ston had concentrated itself on a ' Chinese 
Bazaar.^ According to the advertisement in 
the newspaper and on the street walls, the 
fancy fair was to represent a Chinese city, 
with the mighty Yang-tse-kiang flowing 
through it. Eleanor and Katie went, but 
instead of the imposing spectacle which the 
advertisement had led them to expect, they 
found a few pasteboard booths, served by 
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ladies and gentlemen in Berlin wool pigtails 
and costumes, which bore but a sketchy 
resemblance to those of the Celestials. The 
* mighty Yang-tse-kiang ' to which the girls 
had looked forward was conspicuous by its 
absence ; but what distinguished this bazaar 
from its numerous rivals was that while 
the sellers amounted to eighty-one, for Katie 
carefully counted them, the buyers numbered 
no more than nine. 

The art of the Celestial Empire was 
represented by trays from Birmingham and 
fans from Baker Street. Light pink and 
green pottery libelled the taste of Japan, 
and screens with portraits of Miss Ellen 
Terry (with Mongolian modifications in her 
features) appealed to the sympathy of the 
dramatic and the charitable. 

'Did you take a ticket for the raffle, 
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Katie ? ' Eleanor asked her friend, as the pair 
described the entertainment to Mrs. Winton. 

' I did,' said Katie, * but I tore up the 
ticket for fear I might be deserted by fortune 
and win the piize.' 

' Was it a landscape by Mr. Bates? ' asked 
Mrs. Winton, thinking of the neighbouring 
artist, whose works * went off ' best in 

raffles. 

' No,' said Katie, ' it was a Corean pony. 
He had a hogged mane and only one eye, 
and he looked as if he kicked. I think Ivan 
would have wished me back with the Hermit 
Nation if I had brought that pony home.' 

' Did you notice the Zulu things ? ' Eleanor 
asked. ' The Zulu pillow was more like a 
boot-jack than a bolster.' 

' It was more like a stick-rack than either,' 
said Katie. 
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'Well, the Chinese bed was very much 
more like a barrel, with the rings left and 
the staves taken out/ 

The middle of June was almost upon 
them before Katie's visit drew to an end, 
and her mother summoned her home, not, 
however, before she had felt many mis- 
givings as to the state of Mrs. Winton's 
health, and had even tried to warn Eleanor. 
But Eleanor would not be warned. 'Her 
mother had always been an invalid, and 
this last attack had weakened her, and now 
the sudden warm weather had prevent.ed her 
from getting back her strength. As soon 
as she got a little more accustomed to it 
they would go to Llandudno, which always 
put her right directly.' Katie said no more. 
She tried to think that Eleanor must know 
her mother's constitution better than she 
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could do ; but in spite of all her efforts the 
conviction pressed heavily on her that she 
was saying good-bye to Mrs. Winton for 
the last time. She did her best not to show 
her feelings either to Eleanor or her mother, 
for she had noticed how resolutely Mrs. 
Winton strove to conceal her weakness. The 
strain of having to seem lively and happy 
when in reality she was so much the reverse 
was, however, a very hard one, and she was 
almost glad when the day came for her to 
return to Huntingcombe. 
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CHAPTER III. 

*ALL THE HEAVY CHANGE.' 

One house in Kensington is prettier than all 
the pretty houses of Park Lane. The White 
House (for so it is called by its old name, 
though no whiter than its neighbours) stands 
a little back from the street, being in it, as it 
were, rather than of it. Long before the 
tide of London building overflowed all th^ 
fields that separated the town from th^ 
courtly suburb ; long ago, when Fanny 
Burney was writing 'Evelina,' and George 
the Third was king, the White House stood 
alone among fields and trees. Now it is 
surrounded by the streets, but still keeps a 
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garden of its own. In a small pleasant 
parlour, fragrant of old memories, a break- 
fast table is set with silver and flowers, and 
tea and toast. 

It is laid for one, and that one, Miss 
Maxwell, the mistress of the White House, 
has just entered the room. The French 
windows are open wide on a balcony ; be- 
yond lies the green (not yet blackened with 
smoke) of Kensington Gardens. The owner 
of this pleasant mansion is a tall erect lady, 
who has seen something more than forty 
years. There is still a fresh colour in her 
cheeks, but her hair, that was dark, is 
prettily powdered now by the dust of time. 
Miss Maxwell, standing by the breakfast 
table, looked over her correspondence before 
she made her tea. 

* What a crowd of invitations ! as if one 
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were not busy enough already,' she thought, 
and left a host of envelopes, obviously 
containing cards, to wait while she opened a 
thicker letter addressed in a woman's hand. 
The letter was from Eleanor Winton, and a 
chance expression in it — an expression of 
which the writer little knew the meaning 
— made Miss Maxwell lay down the sheet, 
with small care for breakfast or interest 
in her other correspondence. Her experi- 
ence taught her to infer^ from what Eleanor 
said, that Mrs. Winton must be seriously 
ill, and that Eleanor ought not to be left 
alone. A couple of hours' work enabled 
Miss Maxwell to settle all her social engage- 
ments, and write a note to Mrs. Winton in 
which she offered herself as a visitor to 
Knightston. 

It was almost without a regret that this 
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lady turned her back on dinner parties, 
theatres, and the talk and the amusement of 
the London which she loved. Miss Maxwell 
was a woman prompt in action. She pos- 
sessed a considerable fortune, with no one 
and nothing to hamper her movements, and, 
like St. Peter when he was young, she went 
whither she would. 

Her tastes were varied, and she contrived 
to get as much out of life as possible, or 
rather, perhaps, to put as much into it as it 
would hold. Nothing came amiss to her. 
Philanthropy, needle-work, pictures, plays, 
music, or parties — everything was enjoy- 
able to her ; and the result of this keen 
sense of enjoyment was that she was really 
younger than many a girl in her first 
season. Possessed of a great adaptability 
and a considerable power of sympathy, she 
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was popular among all kinds of people, and 
had the reputation of receiving more invita- 
tions than any woman in London. 

A visit to ' Cousin Frances ' had been 
long looked forward to by Eleanor as the 
greatest delight that could befall her, but 
her mother had been too ill to allow either 
of her accompan3ring Eleanor or of her being 
left behind, and the girl's wish was to be 
fulfilled in an unhappy and unexpected 
way. 

Miss Maxwell arrived at the Glen, and 
it only required a brief time to convince her 
that Mrs. Winton's life was rapidly drawing 
to a close. At the very first allusion made 
by Mrs. Winton to her own state, she en- 
treated to be permitted to warn Eleanor of 
her mother's danger. 

' It is not fair to her, indeed ; she is not 
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a child, and, Marion dear, you should not 
treat her as such. Think what you would 
have felt yourself, and don't let her have 
the agony by-and-by of remembering that she 
had spent her time in amusing herself when 
she might have been with you.' 

' Perhaps it may be selfish of me, Frances, 
I don't know ; but I want the child to be 
happy as long as she can, and I feel as if the 
one thing I covld not bear would be the 
sight of hef grief. I have written to the 
boys myself, but I cannot tell Eleanor.' 

*Ah, my dear! if we could only keep 
sorrow from her — ^if we could only keep 
you,' said Miss Maxwell, burying her face 
in her cousin's shoulder for a moment to 
choke back her tears, and then raising it 
again as calm as ever. 

^I have been wondering,' Mrs. Win ton 
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went on, ' if, after all, I have brought her 
up in the best way. I suppose every mother 
has some misgivings afterwards. Sometimes 
I think I have allowed her to become too 
critical, and to measure people too much by 
their intellects. But she is a difficult girl 
to deal with, and more full of contradictions 
than anyone I ever knew.' 

* Yes, I know,' answered Miss Maxwell* 
' She has a surface character and a real cha- 
racter, and one is quite different from the 
other. She is naturally very eager, and she 
tries to be, and thinks she is, very stoical.' 

* It was curious to watch her when she 
was a child, and used to go to classes in 
Knightston^' said Mrs. Winton, glad to speak 
about what lay next her heart to so kind 
and sympathetic a listener. * Her whole soul 
was set on being first among the other girls. 
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but if she failed she would congratulate the 
winner without any envy. Yet I don't 
think it was so much generosity as pride. 
Her mora] standard is her own dignity and 
the point of honour, and they don't bear a very 
great strain. Then, so few people can influence 
her. She must believe in them thoroughly 
before they can turn her from anything she has 
made up her mind about ; yet she is very easy- 
going in indifferent matters, merely because 
she cares so little for what makes the ordinary 
concern of most girls. But if she did once 
set her heart on something, I don't believe 
there are many obstacles in the world that 
would prevent her getting it, or anything 
that would console her if she failed.' 

'I think so too,' replied Miss Maxwell, 
'but it is a great comfort to remember that 
the few people whom Eleanor does care for 
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are friends of your own, whose influence you 
can depend on ; and I don't think she will 
ever faU in love with a man who is her 
inferior/ 

Mrs, Winton la,ughed and then sighed. 
'It seems so funny to think of Eleanor 
falling in love. Why she never even seems to 
Itnow that there is a man in the room — at least 
unless he is over forty ; then she will talk to 
him for hours. Only, if she happened to be 
deceived, and marry the wrong man, it would 
be her ruin, for she would either believe in him 
blindly, and lower her standard to suit him 
if she loved him enough, or else it would 
turn everything to bitterness. But, after all, 
there is no use in talking. I know you will 
take care of her, Frances.' 

' Yes, indeed. And remember it is better 
for her to be in London, where she will see 
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all kinds of people, than here where she does 
not care for the type she meets, and is there- 
fore more likely to idealise the first cultivated 
man of the world she comes across.' 

So the conversation ended, and Mrs. 
Winton, comforted by what Miss Maxwell 
had said, fell asleep. In a few days, however, 
the temporary unprovement had disappeared, 
and Mrs. Winton was obviously worse. Each 
day she got up a little later, stayed out a 
shorter time in the garden, and went to bed 
a little earlier. Eleanor noted these changes, 
and hung about her mother without asking 
herself why she did so, and what was likely 
to be the end of all this. She only knew 
that her mother was in pain, and that she must 
do everything she could to divert her thoughts 
and help her to bear it. So she brought 
in every day Mrs. Winton's favourite flowers, 
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tidied her room herself, read her the booka 
she fancied would interest her, and would 
never have left her side had she not been 
forced to do so by her mother's positive 
commands. With a want of judgment sur- 
prising to Miss Maxwell, but firm in her 
resolve to do or say nothing that would 
hasten the clouding over of Eleanor's life, 
Mrs. Winton forced her to accept the in- 
vitations to garden parties which summers 
in the country always bring. No persuasions, 
however, would induce the girl to go to any 
thing that kept her more than a couple of 
hours from her mother's side. 'A picnic, 
mother ? ' she would exclaim. * You don't 
really imagine that wild horses would drag 
me to it ! I should decline even if you were 
well.' 

And Eleanor would enter on a general 
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denunciation of picnics, an entertainment 
certainly exotic in our climate. 

In these days Miss Maxwell and Eleanor 
were of course thrown a great deal together, 
and, much to Mrs. Winton's satisfaction, 
learned to know and like each other more 
thoroughly than they had ever done before. 
They consulted together over small household 
details, discussed their favourite books, played 
duets when Mrs. Winton wanted some music, 
and, better than all these occupations, Eleanor 
loved to plan out the things she would like to 
do in that long-talked -of visit to London, and 
all the celebrated people she was to see and 
know. 

One afternoon at the end of June, when 
Miss Maxwell had been with them more than 
three weeks, Eleanor had gone to the further 
end of the town to do some errands, when the 
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thought struck her that she would take a long 
round home through the wood, down to some 
water-meadows where forget-me-nots grew. 
It was a delicious day, and she walked slowly 
along, taking note of the flickering light on 
the leaves, and the songs of the birds, and 
wishing all the while for her mother to share 
her pleasure. Never had the ferns looked so 
green nor the flowers so blue, and with her 
arms full of both, Eleanor climbed the hill 
that lay before her and turned homewards. 
As she approached the avenue that ran 
between the lines of plane trees, she saw the 
woman who kept the lodge standing at her 
door, looking down the road towards the 
town. The woman seemed to be watching 
for some one, but as soon as she saw Eleanor 
she went in and shut the door, though usually 
she liked to exchange a few words with her 
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young mistress. Eleanor would have stopped 
and talked to the gardener's children, but she 
was a little tired and was eager to show all her 
treasures to her mother. She reached the house 
and walked through the open door ; everything 
seemed very still. Then as she ran down the 
passage with her light tread, the drawing-room 
door was opened suddenly, as if some one had 
been lying in wait for her. Eleanor gave a little 
start. It was only Miss Maxwell, who took 
her arm and drew her in. The change to the 
darkened room after the bright sunlight 
dazzled Eleanor's eyes ; at first she could see 
nothing. Then she said eagerly : ' Look what 
I have found ! aren't they lovely ? I must go 
and take them to mother.' 

'No, dear, not now. She ' and Miss 

Maxwell's voice broke, and she turned sharply 
away. 
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* What is the matter ? She isn't worse ? 
Let me go!' cried Eleanor, seizing the handle 
of the door, when Miss Maxwell stopped her. 

* She was taken ill about an hour after you 
went out. We sent everywhere for you, but 
no one knew where you had gone. It did not 
last very long, dear ; she did not suffer, and 
now she is at rest.' 

Eleanor stood staring at her with wide 
open eyes, her arms still clasping the ferns 
and flowers. Then she turned abruptly 
round, stumbled blindly upstairs into her 
own room, and mechanically locked the door. 
Miss Maxwell made no effort to detain her. 
She knew as well as anyone the relief of 
solitude and silence j so Eleanor was left 
alone. 

About eight o'clock, when the sun was 
setting, Eleanor got up from her bed, and 
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washed her face and brushed her hair. She then 
stooped and carefully picked up all the ferns 
and flowers, which she had let fall on entering 
the room, smoothed the crumpled fronds, and 
softly opened the door and looked out. Not 
a sound was to be heard and not a creature 
was to be seen, and Eleanor shrank back^ 
frightened at the silence and the loneliness* 
Only for a moment, however, and then she 
went swiftly down the long gallery straight 
into her mother's room. Even now she did 
not give way ; she was conscious of nothing 
but a sense of blankness, as if she were a 
thing apart, separated by a thick veil from her 
fellow-creatures. She stood for a moment 
gazing at the peaceful face on the bed before 
her, then laid down the flowers she had 
brought around her mother's head, and left 
the room as quietly as she had entered it. 
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She was standing at her own wmdow, 
with the evening breeze playing over her, 
when Miss Maxwell entered with a tray in 
her hand. 'I want you to take this soup, 
dear, and then go to bed/ she said, gently 
forcing Eleanor into a chair. Eleanor obeyed. 
She felt too weak to resist, and suffered 
herself to be fed like a child, and after ward:3 
to be undressed and put into bed, where^ 
completely worn out, she fell into a dead 
sleep, which lasted far into the next day. 

When Eleanor awoke, it seemed as if she 
was in a strange place, and she lay for a little 
wondering what had happened, that made 
everything look so unfamiliar. Then she re- 
membered, and again there came that curious 
sense of mental numbness, as if she herself 
had died and was watching from afar the 
things of earth. With these feelings there 
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recurred, however, the recollection that there 
were many things to do and no one but 
herself to do them — ^for the moment she 
had forgotten Miss Maxwell's existence — so 
Eleanor got up and dressed herself and 
went downstairs. 

She found Miss Maxwell in the drawing- 
room, busily writing letters, but on Eleanor's 
entrance she laid them aside, and putting her 
arms round her, tried to make her lie on the 
sofa. 

* Stay there for a little, till you have 
had some breakfast ; I would not wake you 
before.' 

* No, thank you, I don't want to lie down. 
I would rather do something. If you will 
tell me what letters must be written, I will 
write them.' 

Miss Maxwell hesitated for a moment ; 
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then, seeing that Eleanor would be better for 
some occupation, she answered : 

' There are Theodore and Frank ; will 
you write to them ? ' 

Eleanor sat down obediently and took the 
pen in her hand, but the words would not 
come. 

All at once she said, in a voice that seemed 
to belong to some one else, and to come from 
a long distance off : 

' But I don't know anything myself. Oh ! 
why did nobody tell me ? ' 

' My dear, I wanted you to be told, but 
she thought it better not. You know how 
unselfish she was, and how she loved you. 
She could not bear your life to be saddened 
before — it was necessary.' 

Eleanor was silent. She would not admit 
even to herself that her mother had been mis- 
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taken, but, as Miss Maxwell had foreseen, the 
feeling that she had spent her time in amuse- 
ment when she might have been listening to 
her mother, or pouring out her heart to her, 
was almost unbearable. 

Miss Maxwell saw what was passing in her 
mind and grieved bitterly for her. She knew 
that if Mrs. Winton could but have made up 
her mind to break the truth to Eleanor, the 
bitterness of death which can only be felt 
once would then have been overcome, and the 
girl would have had the comfort of many 
peaceful recollections in her after life. But 
now all that was impossible, and there was 
nothing to do except to try, as far as might 
be, to soften the blow. 

The day passed as all such days do, and 
when night came they felt as if all their lives 
had been spent so. Eleailor kept much the 
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same, always wishing and trying to do 
something, and never able to do it. Miss 
Maxwell saw that she had received a shock 
for which change was the only cure, and 
that the sooner she was taken into new 
surroundings the better. Accordingly, one 
morning a few days after the funeral, as 
they were both sitting in the verandah, she 
said to Eleanor : 

* Can you listen to me for a little, dear ? 
I want to spei^k to you about the future.- 

' Oh, don't ! * burst from Eleanor, and she 
got up hastily and went into the house. 
But in about half an hour she came back 
and sat down, saying : * I didn't mean to be 
cross, I am very sorry. I will listen now.' 

* I don't know how £ar your mother 
explained nioney matters to you, Eleanor ; 
but I had better just tell you a few facts. 
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Under your father's will Mr. Scobell is your 
guardian, and I have gone into the will care- 
fully with him. Your &ther left your mother 
two thousand a year for her life, and at her 
death eight hundred of it was to come to you, 
and the rest to be divided between your two 
brothers. She wished you, my dear, to live 
with me, and I want so much to tell you 
what a pleasure it wUl be to me to have 
you for a companion. I am often very 
lonely.' Eleanor laid her hand on Miss 
Maxwell's, but she did not speak, and her 
cousin went on : 

' The lease of this house expires next 
year, and, meantime, it is to be let at 
once. Your guardian thinks he knows 
of a tenant. Oh! and there is one thing 
more. Your mother wishes you not to 
marry until you are twenty-one, and after 
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that she earnestly entreats you not to do 
so without first consulting me.' Eleanor 
opened her eyes wide. The idea of marriage 
thrust upon her at this moment shocked her, 
as, perhaps, a bridegroom is shocked by the 
mention of his own death and his bride's in the 
clauses of a marriage settlement. We read 
that sentence of death when all is happiness, 
and the voice of the wedding mirth forces itself 
into the study where business is being done. 
Just so this mention of marriage shocked 
Eleanor more than almost anything that 
had gone before it. And now, when nothing 
but death was in her mind, when every day 
was so many counted hours of pain, the 
idea of loVe was thrust upon her. 

Eleanor was so absorbed in these thoughts 
that she started when Miss Maxwell said : 
* I am not going back to London this season. 
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and I have been thinking that it would be 
nice if you and I went over next week to 
St, Malo, and then found out some quiet 
little place on the coast of Brittany to spend 
our summer.' 

' It would be delightful,' answered Eleanor, 
listlessly. Then, rousing herself, she added 
gratefully : ' It is very good of you. I can't 
say what I mean, but I will try not to 
make you sorry for having done it.' 

' I am sure you will,' replied Miss Max- 
well ; ' and now I think we had better go 
in, for there is going to be a thunder- 
storm.' 

The next few days were a terrible trial 
to Eleanor. She had all her mother's 
letters and papers to look over and bum, 
and was constantly coming on some fresh 
evidence of the love she had lost. Then 
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she had Mrs. Winton's possessions to 
examine, and to decide what she should give 
as remembrances to her friends and what 
she should keep for herself. There was also 
the consideration of the furniture she would 
take with her to London, where Miss 
Maxwell had promised her a room to be 
filled with her home things. Besides these, 
there were the farewell visits to be paid to 
all her old friends in Knightston, who had 
been good to her from her childhood, and 
to others of whom she had thought im- 
patiently but to whom she now clung. 

Eleanor went through much pain at this 
time, and bore it bravely ; but perhaps the 
worst moment of all was when she went 
the round of her favourite haunts, and stood 
by the pond in the water meadows where 
the forget-me-nots grew. She was a girl 
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who had an instinctive distrust of all new 
things, and who loved &miliar objects and 
&cea. She would come back here, of course, 
on visits, but Knightston would never again 
form part of her life ; something fresh and 
untried was awaiting her, and from this she 
shrank back. But the courage of the in- 
evitable soon came upon her, and she strung 
herself up to meet the future. 

Next morning they drove to the traiQ, 
in time to catch the evening boat from 
Southampton to St. Malo. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TRISTAN. 

The sea was moving lazily, blue and smooth 
beneath a glowing sun, and the small waves 
were breaking round the many little islands 
in the bay of St. Malo. In the distance 
the summer haze was broken by the 
church spires and the round towers of the 
forts of the city on the rock. The white 
walls and red roofs shone faintly far away ; 
the iron strength of St. Malo was softened 
by the wash of the air of July ; the town 
looked like a picture. 

* There is the Isle of Grand Bey, where 
Chateaubriand is buried,' said Miss Maxwell, 
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as they sat on deck and looked towards the 
land. 

In the little green island where only- 
cattle come, Chateaubriand lies, ' shunning 
the path of men/ There he made choice of 
his tomb ; the poseur^ as Byron is the Pil- 
grim, *of Eternity,' there he poses still in 
face of the sun, and the wind, and the sea. 

Eleanor scarcely roused herself to look at 
Chateaubriand's resting-place, which a few 
weeks ago would have interested her so 
keenly. The aspect of the town, which 
grew clearer and brighter every moment) 
reached her through something denser than 
the thin summer haze — ^through the cloud 
and veil of grief. All her senses still seemed 
to be numbed and deadened. The figures 
in the crowded harbour, the little soldiers 
with the red legs, the white head-dresses oi 
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the women, the babel of tongues, French, 
English, and Breton, and divers patois^ even 
the sense of foreign air and the unmis- 
takable foreign smell — particularly strong 
at St. Malo — all these things reached her 
somewhat dimly and faintly. 

They landed, and when there was firm 
ground beneath her feet, and they were 
hustled and jostled by undeniably sub- 
stantial fellow-creatures, Eleanor began to 
feel her usual clearness of perception and 
her interest in things revive. The strange 
sense people sometimes have, as if every- 
thing were visionary, flimsy, immaterial, the 
^ fallings fi-om us, vanishings,' of which 
Wordsworth speaks, are as much the result 
of physical weakness as of spiritual anguish, 
though it is the mental that produces the 
bodily condition. 
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The shock of touching foreign ground, 
the wonderful novelty and surprise which 
we only feel once in our lives, appeared to 
waken Eleanor. 

Miss Maxwell noticed with pleasure the 
interest she began to take in all that was 
going on. She was not, however, allowed 
tDUch time to satisfy her curiosity, for Miss 
Maxwell was anxious to get to her journey's 
end, and as soon as they had rested a little 
and got some food, they started again in the 
train. It was a lovely day, and the country 
was looking its best; and the high-pitched 
roofs of the houses and turreted chateaux 
were especially fascinating to a girl who had 
hitherto seen little except the suburban villas 
and hideous chimneys of an English manu- 
facturing town. 

There is a Breton legend that the great 
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grey standing stones on a certain moor were 
once men and maidens, changed into rocks 
for dancing a heathen dance on a holy day. 
If anyone knew the names these enchanted 
people bore on earth, and could call the 
stones by the old familiar sounds, they 
would return to life and be young again. 
All Brittany is in this way a kind of en. 
chanted land, the forest of Broceliande, which 
the Middle Ages have left to us. There 
lie the ancient towns, the feudal castles, 
the sacred circles of immemorial stones. 
You have but to speak of them to anyone 
who knows the Breton past, and that simple 
spell makes the dead world live again, as the 
enchanted menhirs would revive if we could 
name them. The legends from Froissart's 
age of gold and steel and glorious colour 
came to life in Eleanor's memory, as they 
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passed the places that had long been names, 
and the names that from childhood had been 
familiar : the figm^s of Merlin and Vivien, 
of Tristan and Iseult, the departed glory 
of Vannes, the memories of Clisson and Du 
Guesclin and the house of Rohan, they all re- 
turned in a knightly procession. The witches 
of the legends joined in, and the priests of 
imknown name and race for whom the avenues 
and roofless temples of stones had been 
raised, whose victims had bled on the hollow 
altar stones. On they went, passed Auray, 
passed Hennebout, so valiantly defended by 
Countess Jeanne against Sir Walter Manny, 
till they reached Quimperl^, where De Mont- 
fort, the husband of Countess Jeanne, is 
buried. Here they were to stay for the 
night. Miss Maxwell insisted on Eleanor 
going early to bed, and keeping her ex- 
plorations till the next day. 
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Eleanor was awakened at an early hour 
by a confused noise of people talking (how 
wonderfully early foreign people always are!), 
by cocks and hens cackling, and pigs grunt- 
ing. She sprang out of bed to see Tihat 
could be the matter. For some time she 
stood at the window watching the stream 
of lively, gaily -dressed, long-haired (and, 
alas! dirty) peasants making ready appa- 
rently to hold a market, feeling in a humour 
to be pleased with anything; then she 
dressed quickly, and went into Miss Max- 
well's room. 

* Oh, Cousin Frances ! do get up. It looks 
so delicious outside.' 

' It's very early, isn't it? ' asked Miss 
Maxwell, in a sleepy voice, 

* About half-past six, I think : but there 
is such a noise outside I couldn't sleep. And 
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I can see from my window a bit of an old 

tower, and a bend of the river, and I do so 

» 

want to go out.' 

*Well, go down and order some coffee, 
and I will begin to dress.' 

In less than an hour they were out and 
wandering through the busy streets, and 
stopping to admire now a quaint old bit of 
carving and now a beautiful view. Eleanor 
felt quite happy when they left the town, and 
reached one of the two rivers on which 
Quimperl^ is built. 

' Oh, do look ! did you ever see anything 
so lovely ? How I should like to bathe in 
it!' 

* You must keep your bathing till we get 
to the sea, and now you must sit down and 
rest.* 

They found a place at the end of the 
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stream in a little nook covered with ferns and 
sheltered from the sun, which by this time 
was getting high. Neither of them said 
much. Eleanor was lazily watching the 
golden brown water and the small trout 
swimming happily by, and Miss Maxwell was 
silently watching her. 

She knew that the excitement shown by 
£leanor during the journey would subside 
with the novelty, and whenever they were 
fairly settled in their sea-side quarters she 
would probably become for a time even more 
listless than before. Still it was an immense 
comfort to have had her so bright during the 
journey through Brittany, and Miss Maxwell 
felt that the increased sympathy between them 
would be of use when the period of reaction 
came. At length she took out her watch. 

^ Dear me ! it is twelve o'clock. We must 
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go back at once and get our dejeuner , and 
order the carriage.' 

* Have we far to drive ? ' asked Eleanor. 

' Yes, a good long way, and I don't want 
to be late in starting. Besides, I am getting 
very hungry, so come along.' 

Even before they reached the inn, Eleanor's 
strength and spirits were both flagging. Miss 
Maxwell hurried on their departure as much 
as possible, and when once they were in the 
little carriage, left the girl completely to 
herself. 

Eleanor was very silent during the long 
drive which lay between QuimperM and the 
small out-of-the-way place where Miss Max- 
well had decided to rest for the summer. 
When, however, she caught sight of the 
black rocks, against which the waves were 
beating themselves, even on this calm day, 
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a look of eager longing came into her eyes, 
and a tinge of colour into her pale face. 

After all, though menhirs and dolmens 
were much, the sea was infinitely more. 

For some time Eleanor was content to lie 
all day on shore, with a book or her drawing 
materials beside her, which she very seldom 
touched. Occasionally she would write a 
pencil letter to Katie or her brothers, or one 
of the old home Mends, but usually she was 
in that half-mesmerised condition which the 
sea often produces in people whose health is 
weak or whose spirits are low. 

At the girl's own request Miss Maxwell 
left Eleanor a good deal to herself, while she 
scoured the neighbourhood, sometimes on 
foot, and sometimes in one of the little Breton 
carriages, and made herself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it, in preparation for the walks 
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they would by-and-by take together. She 
visited the &mou8 rocking-stone at Tregunc, 
the dolmen of Keroter, and the many menhirs 
that were scattered about over the moorland, 
now purple with the large belled Breton 
heather, and golden with the gorse. 

If in her rambles she managed to light on 
any French speaking natives, she would try to 
extract some of the legends of the country, 
with which to amuse Eleanor on her return 
home. But in this attempt, as always 
happens to strangers, she faUed. 

One afternoon Eleanor was sitting in her 
favourite spot, close to a fascinating pool 
adorned with sea- weeds and peopled with sea- 
anemones and crabs. She was watching the 
pranks of a large crab, trying to get out of 
the pool at the wrong comer, undeterred by 
the fact that he invariably fell back into the 
water. Seeing no end to the crab's perse- 
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verance and no beginning to his common 
sense, she raised her head in search of other 
amusement. 

She was startled to find two black eyes, 
in a ruddy brown face, watching her over the 
edge of a rock. As Eleanor returned the 
stare the brown face became quite pale, and 
the owner, a small boy of eight or nine years 
old, obviously felt that he was caught. But 
he seemed too frightened to run away or to 
cease watching Eleanor. Presently he spoke 
rapidly, in a language Eleanor did not under- 
stand. 

* Ne gomzann het brezonek ' ' (I have no 
Breton '), she said, expending all she had, and 
holding out her hand in token of peace and 
friendship. 

* Then you are not one of the Jions * (Taut 
fais?^ said the Utile boy, coming from behind 

* Coast /a^ois for fairies of the old times. 
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his shelter, and manifestly reassured. ' The 
jions^^ he went on, ^ do not know French ; 
only Breton/ 

' No, I'm not ^fixm^ said Eleanor, smiling, 
and wondering what z^jion might be. 

' I have seen you a great many days,' said 
the little boy, very quickly. ' I thought you 
were one of the jixms ds la Goule.^ 

' And who tells you about Jions ? ' asked 
Eleanor, hoping to get at the sense of the 
word in the course of cross-examination. 

* Grandmother tells me. She says the 
Jions live underground, some, and some in the 
caves. They steal babies — ^not to eat, you 
know,' said the boy, feeling that his early 
suspicions of Eleanor had not been compli- 
mentary. ^ They bring them up in the caves.' 

* And has your grandmother ever seen a 
io7i ? ' 
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^ No ; but Rose Marie sees them/ 
Eleanor, who began to understand all 

about jions^ now ventured on some more 

practical questions. 

* And what is your name, my little man ? ' 
^ Tristan/ said the boy ; and added, 

' father's a fisherman.' 

* Then you go out with him in the 
boats ? ' 

' Father has no boat,' Tristan said, sadly ; 
^ only a gaffe to drag lobsters out of the holes 
in the rocks ; and he has lanets to catch the 
salicoques. Father is a pecheur aux roches. If 
he had a boat we would be rich, and buy the 
field next our cottage.' 

* Well, Tristan,' said Eleanor, whom the 
child's gravity diverted, * will you tell me 
some of the stories about the Jions ? ' 

* I can't stop now ; the sun is getting low, 
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and I am going out in his boat with Pierre 
Louis. If you are sitting here to-morrow I 
will come, and then you can tell me some, 
you know.' 

' Very well ; I will be sure to be here. 
Where do you live ? ' 

* Down there/ pointing to a tiny cottage 
wedged into a little green hollow ; and with a 
duck of his head he was off. 

The next day, punctual to his appoint- 
ment, the boy appeared. 

^Now we must have the stories. Would 
you rather hear about Mis^re and the Devil, 
or about the King of the Cats, or about the 
White Lady of the Marshes ? ' 

* Oh, the White Lady,' answered Eleanor, 
who dearly loved a ghost. 

^ Very well, then. But mind, you mustn't 
speak,' and sitting on a rock exactly opposite 
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her, with his elbows on his knees and his 

« 

head on his hands, Tristan began : 

* Once upon a time — ^before even grand- 
mother was bom, so you see it must have 
been a very long while ago — ^there was a great 
lord living somewhere near the sea, called 
Herve de Malestroit. He hadn't any sons, 
which was a great pity, only a daughter 
called Ermengarde, who was very pretty — 
prettier, grandmother says, than my cousin 
Marie at Rouen, but of course I don't believe 
that. Grandmother has forgotten. Well, a 
great many people wanted to marry her, but 
she always said No, she wasn't going to 
leave her father. So they lived together for 
some time, and they used to go out in their 
boat to all kinds of beautiful places — I dare 
say they may even have gone to Brest and 
St. Malo, but that isn't in the story — and he 
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had a great black horse, and she a white one, 
all hung about with golden bells— don't I 
wish I had ! — ^and they rode about all over 
the hills together. But one day there came 
the dreadfiil news that the good Duke 
FrauQois was dead, and that the King of 
France wanted to come and rule in Brittany. 
When the young Duchess Anne heard this 
she was very angry and sent for Herve de 
Malestroit, and told him he must get some 
soldiers and fight the French, and drive them 
back again. So he marched with his army a 
long way, beyond Quimperle out away to 
Redon, where Brittany ends and France 
begins. And they fought, and our soldiers 
got beaten, just think ! And Herve de 
Malestroit had to run away, or else he would 
have been killed, and the French soldiers ran 
after him. 
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* Now Ermengarde had been very unhappy 
at home ; perhaps she had seen kourigan. 
Don't you know what kourigan is ? ' seeing 
that Eleanor was about to speak. ' Why, he 
is the elder brother of Death, and he appears 
when something dreadful is going to happen. 
I have seen him myself, before the little Louis 
died. Well, she couldn't stand it any longer, 
and she went out to meet her father, and 
found him flying to the ramparts, with the 
French following after him. 

* And when he was safe inside the walls, 
the French general called out to him, " Oh, 
Herve de Malestroit ! we shall soon take your 
fortress, and then you will be killed, but give 
nie your daughter Ermengarde in marriage, 
and we will go away." So Herv^ de Male- 
stroit went and called Ermengarde, and said, 
" If you will marry the Frenchman, he will 
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take his soldiers away. Give him your own 
answer — ^it will be as the good Gk)d wills." 
But Ermengarde replied, " I have vowed my- 
self unto the good God, and I must not break 
my vow." When the Frenchman heard this 
he was in a great rage, and he ordered his 
men to get long ladders and climb up the 
walls, and they did, and the fort was taken. 
But Herv6 and his daughter escaped through 
a little gate, and ran across the marshes to 
the shore, where three small boats were 
fastened, and she kissed her fether and made 
him get in one, and she got into another, and 
they both rowed different ways. 

* They had only gone a very little distance 
when the French, who had found out which 
way they had gone, came up and seized the 
third boat, and jumped in. But they didn't 
know which to go after, Ermengarde or her 
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father. However, Ermengarde seemed a little 
nearer to them, so they went after her. When 
she saw them coming she rowed faster and 
faster, till suddenly they heard a booming in 
the distance. They didn't know what it was. 
But Ermengarde knew. It was the whirlpool 
of Tremeul^. And then she rowed slower, to 
let the men get nearer to her, and when they 
were almost on her she pulled as hard as she 
could, and then threw her oars away and 
stood up and made . the sign of the cross, 
before her boat was sucked in. 

* The French who were behind tried to stop 
themselves, but it was too late, and they were 
sucked in too, and her father escaped. But 
it was a sin all the same, and people go to 
pray for her soul in the chapel on the cliff. 
And do you know,' finished Tristan, lowering 
his voice, ^ whenever there is a big storm you 
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can see her dancing over the waves as a 
punishment. And she walks on the marshes 
all in white. Rose Marie has seen her often.' 
Eleanor made no remark at the end of the 
storv but sat dreamily musing over some- 
thing in it that had struck her. This did not 
suit Tristan at all. ' Well, don't you like it ? ' 
he asked, impatiently, disappointed at being 
baulked of his meed of praise. 

« 

* Very much indeed,' she answered, 
quickly, ^ I couldn't have had a nicer story.' 

^ But what part did you like best ? ' 
persisted he. 

' The end, I thmk.' 

* Yes, so do I. It was such a pity it was 
a sin, wasn't it ? ' 

^ Yes, if it was,' said Eleanor, speaking 
more to herself than the boy. 

' Why of course it was ; doesn't it say so ? ' 
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^ Oh, I was forgetting,' said Eleanor, 
hastily ; * but Tristan, I am afraid we are 
going to . have a shower ; I must go in/ 

Tristan looked rather contemptuous ; he 
did not understand why anyone should mind 
a shower ; but he only remarked, ^ Well, 
I can tell you some more another day. 
Where do you live ? ' 

* In Madame Plouhinec's house, just above 
the back.' 

* I know Madame Plouhinec's. I will 
show you a short cut up the rocks,' and 
as he spoke the boy began to scramble up 
the cliff. Eleanor was fond of climbing, too, 
and they soon reached the top. As they 
made their way along the edge of the moor- 
land to the cleft where honeysuckles, mosses, 
and blackberries grew thick, and osmundas 
towered to the height of a man, Tristan said, 
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* If you like, I will take you and show you 
the best dolmens and menhirs about, and a 
Pardon — ^you never seem to have seen any- 
thing/ 

* Thank you/ replied Eleanor ; ^ I should 
like to see them very much, but I can't walk 
very far just yet.' 

* Oh ! there are plenty near here, if you 
knew where to look for them. And now 
good-night, Mademoiselle,' and, taking off his 
cap with more politeness than might have 
been expected of him, Tristan turned home- 
wards. 

^Well, Eleanor,' asked Miss MaxweU, as 
they sat over their dinner, ^ did you find your 
little boy very entertaining ? ' 

* Oh, delightful ! He told me such a 
charming story ; I wish you had been 
there.' 
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* You must tell it to me then, instead.' 
So Eleanor told it, and when she had done, 
inquired earnestly : 

* Do you think it was a sin. Cousin 
Frances ? ' 

^No, certainly not. It was a splendid 
thing. "Greater love hath no man than 
this." ' 

* Oh, I am so glad ! ' exclaimed Eleanor, 
her face suddenly changing. ^ And now tell 
me all you have been doing/ 

Tristan was as good as hi^ word, and 
every morning after the mid-day breakfast 
used to make his appearance to know if ' the 
ladies ' would like to come for a walk ; and if 
it was not too hot, and there seemed no 
chance of a thunderstorm, the three would 
spend hours exploring, as far as Eleanor's 
strength would allow. As she grew stronger 
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their walks became more extensive, and 
Tristan was a capital guide. He not only 
knew every stone for miles round, but every 
legend concerning it, and these legends were 
poured forth in the most untiring way. He 
would point out the place where the great 
ceremony of washing the babies was held, 
where the cats waltzed round the crucifix and 
then disappeared, when the stone was thrown 
which killed their king ; where the girls, the 
best dancers in all Brittany, danced round the 
bonfires at the Feux de Saint- Jean. He even 
had definite ideas as to the particular nut-tree 
up which Misere sent the devil to gather the 
nuts which Misfere was to eat in hell. 

Miss Maxwell was much amused with the 
clearness and precision of the boy's mind. 
The ghosts and devils and cats were perfectly 
real to him, and he was prepared to encounter 
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them at any moment ; but this belief luckily, as 
it happened, did not hinder his being intensely 
practical and ready for every emergency. 

One day, about the middle of August, 

they made an excursion to Penmarch, with 

Tristan to keep them company* The day 

was clear, with one of those very high west 

winds blowing which sometimes strike across 

the sea and the waves of corn in the last 

week of July. Athwart the low black rocks 

of Penmarch the foam was blown fast, 

there was a splendid stormy sea chafing as 

if in anger among the reefs, and charging 

with a roar up the narrow gullies. Miss 

Maxwell sat down on a rock, and with 

Tristan was busily unpacking luncheon, while 

Eleanor wandered along the coast with her 

face to the sea. Suddenly Miss Maxwell heard 

Tristan utter a cry, and, looking up, saw him 
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running towards Eleanor as fast as his chubby 
little legs would carry him. The cause of 
his excitement could not be guessed. Eleanor 
was standing beside a large cross which was 
clamped to the rock, and she appeared far 
out of the reach of the tide* Yet Tristan, 
as he ran and stumbled over the boulders, 
kept shouting and waving his hands. Miss 
Maxwell supposed that Eleanor had intruded 
on some particularly sacred haunt of the jions 
d^aut fais^ and went on with her unpacking 
of the luncheon- bag. The roar of the waves 
had drowned Tristan's voice, and Eleanor 
was suddenly roused from her day-dream by 
feeling a tug at her dress. 'Come away, 
come away ! ' cried the boy, still dragging at 
her backwards, till he had placed a broad low 
rock between her and the iron cross. Then 
he paused for a moment, and, in that moment. 
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a tall white column of water rose from the 
long gully beneath the cross, leaped clean 
over it, and over the very spot where the girl 
had been standing, and seemed to stretch 
with greedy fangs (for so the west wind 
drove the water) towards the shelter which 
Tristan had chosen. The spray struck like 
a whip on Eleanor's face, and the subsiding 
wave bore back with it, into the gully, 
some large loose stones that lay near the 
cross. 

' Come away. Mademoiselle,' said Tristan, 
*you will soon be dry.* 

* ' What was it ? ' said Eleanor, bewildered. 
' I don't understand. How could the sea 
have got up here ? ' 

^ It is the gully of Trevenec,' said Tristan } 
^ the wave runs up it in storms. That cross 
marks the very place where a lady and two 
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children were sucked down in the year of 
the war.' 

By this time Miss Maxwell had come up ; 
pale and trembling, and unable to speak, she 
laid her hand on the boy's head. He looked 
up surprised, then, seeing the trouble in her 
face, guessed dimly at what she was feeling, 
aJid said hastily, *The young Mademoiselle 
won't go there again, and there is no other 
blow-hole in this country. I ought to have 
told you, but I was thinking about the cru- 
cifix and the cats.' 

^ You have saved my life, Tristan, and 
I shall never forget it,' said Eleanor, who 
took the event much more calmly than Miss 
Maxwell. As for Tristan, he was like other 
boys, who are never in any way affected by 
a danger when it is once over. At luncheon 
he displayed a fine appetite, unlike his 
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IHends, and on the drive home he told, to 
inattentive ears, his most gruesome stories 
about les lavandihres de la nuit * They wash 
dead men's bodies all white, you know, in the 
pools on the moor by moonlight,' said 
Tristan, cheerfully. ^Rose Marie has seen 
them : she was frightened.' 

Of course, the next morning, the first 
thing to be thought of was a visit to Tris- 
tan's home, to see what they could do for 
the boy. Eleanor was very anxious that 
the affair should be hers only, and much 
persuasion was required before she would 
allow Miss Maxwell to take her share. 

Tristan's father's house was a cottage in 
a green little glen. The thin smoke of burn- 
ing kelp was rising in fi-ont of the door, 
making a faint opal mist in the air, for 
Tristan phre added the collection of varech 
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to his industries among the lobsters. The 
little garden had a somewhat ancient and 
fish-like flavour, as . is common in fisher's 
quarters. The stone waU of one of these 
Breton fields ^ where nothing in particular 
seems to grow ' marked the frontier of the 
land which the fisherman was eager to call 
his own. 

Within, the house was cleaner than the 
generality of Breton houses, and the beauti- 
fully carved chests, wardrobes, and press 
beds were as bright as rubbing could make 
them* 

Tristan's mother, a handsome Norman 
woman, looked most picturesque in her 
white cap, with the sides pinned back, and 
the large white collar which covered her 
shoulders. In the corner sat the fountain- 
head of all Tristan's legends, his grand- 
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mother, a cheery old woman, who could 
gpeak nothing but Breton. 

Madame Gu^neuc, the younger, received 
her visitors courteously and kindly. ' She 
had heard so much of them from Tristan. 
They had been so good to him. Would they 
not sit down?' 

Miss Maxwell smiled, and began to sing 
Tristan's praises, and then inquired if he had 
not told his mother what he had done for 
them yesterday. ^ Oh ! he had said he had 
pulled the young Mademoiselle away from 
the blow-hole. But they were terrible things 
those blow-holes; more than once strangers 
had been sucked down, and once a gentleman 
saw his wife and two children disappear 
before his eyes. That was in the year of the 
war.' 

Neither for her own sake nor Eleanor's 
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did Miss Maxwell wish to dwell on this 
aspect of the subject, so she promptly told 
Madame Gu^neuc that the object of their 
visit was to discover what they could do 
for Tristan. 

*They were too good — ^the boy was a 
good boy, no doubt. But she really hardly 
knew what to say.' 

'Would he like a trade?' asked Miss 
Maxwell, 'or to be sent to a good school?' 

Well, Madame Gu^neuc hardly knew — ^he 
liked books to be sure — ^but still — ^however, 
here was the boy to answer for himself. 

Tristan's face brightened as he entered 
and saw who was there, and he burst out: 

' Oh, Madame ! I have been over the 
moor. I met old Rose Marie, and she told me 
such a beautiftd, sad story about the chapel 
of Ste. Pulch^rie.' 
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^ We shall be delighted to hear it some day, 
Tristan, but we have come now to know what 
you would like to be when you are a man. 
If you would like it, you shall go to school 
and learn many things, or if you would 
rather learn a trade, the young Mademoiselle 
and I will apprentice you as soon as you are 
old enough.' 

' No, thank you ! ' answered Tristan, who 
always knew his own mind, and accepted the 
proposed gift without questioning, ^ but will 
you buy me a boat of my own? Then father 
can go out and catch fish, and sail to Brest 
and St. Malo.' 

' Oh, but Tristan ! ' said his mother, ' think 
what the ladies are oflFering to you. Why, 
you might become a great man ! ' 

* I don't want to be a great man,' answered- 
Tristan. ' I want a boat.' 
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This closed the matter, and Miss Maxwell 
promised to arrange that a fishiag-smaxik 
should be bought, and by this time Tristan's 
father has purchased the unfruitful-looking 
field, and is a great man in the parish. 

After the adventures of the gully of 
Trevenec, home seemed inviting. Not with- 
out a tear from the stoical Tristan, and with 
many promises to 'come back again/ the 
English ladies left the enchanted Breton 
country. 
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CHAPTER V, 



IVAN. 



• From Aprill to Septembere the trout lepyth,' 

Treatyse of Fi8»hynge wyth an Angle, 

The sun was setting when Eleanor alighted 
from the train at a wayside station in North 
Devon, a little station, half smothered ia 
fuchsias and geraniums. The train was late, 
and Eatie Russell was pacing up and down 
the platform, too excited to sit still. ' Here 
you are, at last ! ' she cried, running up before 
the train had stopped to the carriage in 
which Eleanor was sitting. She had not 
seen the girl before in the deep mourning 
which made her look grave iind pale. 

VOL. I. I 
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* Are you tired to death, Eleanor? ' 

* No, not exactly. I am only rather hot 
and dusty. How nice the country smells.' 

*Wait till you come near our mjniles. 
I don't wonder that the Greeks made 
marriage wreaths of them,' said Katie, as she 
inspected the unlading of Eleanor's luggage, 
* especially as I don't think they had any 
oranges or orange blossoms.' 

By a singular accident none of Eleanor's 
property had been carefully left at the remote 
Devonshire junction where she had changed 
trains; so, leaving the heavy baggage to follow 
in a cart, Katie hurried her friend to the pony- 
carriage that was waiting for them, and drove 
rapidly off. 

Every foot of the road was lovely. The 
great deep lanes were a tangle of late purple 
blossoms, early berries, bright leaves and 
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ferns ; bubbling brown streams were com- 
panions on the way ; picturesque houses 
were passed, each with its bush of fuchsia 
and myrtle in the little garden in front, and 
its scented verbenas and geraniums against 
the wall. Then a sudden turn of the road 
brought them on to the moor, where Katie 
abruptly reined in her pony. ' Look ! ' she 
said, and Eleanor looked, and could almost 
fancy herself in Brittany. Straight in front 
of her lay the moor, with its patches of dying 
heather and russet fern, golden in the sun, 
and broken here and there by huge granite 
boulders. To the right and leffc great head- 
lands reared themselves, while the girdle of 
all was the sea. 

* It is just like Brittany!' exclaimed 
Eleanor, as the highest praise she could 
give. 

I 2 
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* No, it isn't/ answered Katie, rather hurt. 

« 

' It isn't like anything but itself. And if 
you don't love my home better than fifty 
Brittanies, I will never speak to you again.' 
Eleanor laughed, 

* There wasn't anyone in Brittany like 
you^ Katie, any way, not even Tristan. But 
you don't mean to say you are going to drive 
us straight over that precipice ? I feel quite 
like the Duchess May.' 

* Oh, it's all right ! ' and winding down the 
steep road they turned into a wooded valley, 
and entered the grounds of an old Elizabethan 
house. The very outside of Huntingcombe 
Manor was suggestive of the roominess pecu- 
liar to the houses of our ancestors, differing 
as much fi-om the ' spaciousness ' of modem 
' mansions ' as our hastily-snatched leisure 
moments do from the quiet of their lives. 
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Outside, it was all gables and mullioned 
windows ; inside, it had endless corridors and 
huge sleeping-rooms, furnished principally 
with the oak bedsteads and carved wardrobes 
of the original occupants, with here and there 
a Louis Quinze chair or spindle-legged table, 
introduced in the last century by some 
member of the family more travelled or more 
innovating than the rest. 

* Now^^ cried Katie, ' you won't have seen 
any houses in Brittany like thatV 

* Not one. But don't you think it would 
be improved by an avenue of dolmens up to 
the front door ? I wonder no one has tried 
that kind of decoration yet.' 

Katie's rejoinder was stopped by the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Russell at the door. She 
was a pretty, kindly-looking woman, whose 
unmarried days had not been passed in an 
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Elizabethan surrounding. It was easy to 
guess that circumstances had forced Katie 
into being the capital manager and capable 
young woman that she was. 

Mrs. Russell's first care was for the com- 
fort of her guest. She was sure Eleanor had 
a headache. Would she bathe her brow with 
camphor ? Would she have some sal volatile ? 
* Perhaps sal volatile and soda water might 
be good for a headache/ suggested Mrs. 
Russell, rather speculatively. 

But Eleanor did not care to emulate the 
martyrs of science, and venture on this un- 
usual combination. She protested that she 
knew not headaches, and that tea and Devon- 
shire cream were much more to her mind 
than sal volatile or camphor. 

' Have you heard from Ivan ? When does 
he come back?' Mrs. Russell asked; and 
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Katie, who had got her letters at the station, 
answered laconically, considering the subject : 

* To-morrow ; he wanted to stay for a 
dance.' 

After tea was over, the two girls put on 
their hats and wandered about the garden, 
planted with large clumps of rhododendrons 
and some beautiful trees. Tropical plants 
flourished in this sheltered place, and the rose 
garden was now in the full glory of its 
second bloom. 

* You seem to have everything here,' said 
Eleanor, looking round. 

* Yes, now we have got you^^ answered 
Katie, squeezing her arm affectionately. ' My 
dear ! I have been so sorry for you. If I 
could only have been with you ! ' 

' I know,' answered Eleanor, quickly ; 
*but no one could have helped me. I had 
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just got to wait till feeling came back to 
me/ 

* What a blessing Miss Maxwell must have 
been to you ! I don't know anyone I would 
rather have about me if I was in trouble.' 

* She is always good/ said Eleanor, who 
could not talk about that terrible time, even 
to Katie, and Katie, seeing this, changed the 
subject. 

* I hope you have brought a habit, as I 
told you. I have been mapping out every 
inch of the country for twenty miles round, 
and you can ride Brian Boru as much as you 
like.' 

^ Brian Boru ? Then I trust he has given 
up running away. I don't care what a horse 
does as long as I can hold him. But, Katie, 
I do trust you won't insist on taking me out 
in a boat ! ' 
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^ I intend to take you out for periods 
beginning with a quarter of an hour every- 
day, and to send you back to London proof 
against sea-sickness. It can be done, I am 
sure of it. And with that charming prospect 
I shall invite you to come back to the house. 
It gets chilly now in the evenings.' 

It was not, however, the terrors of the 
sea that occupied Eleanor's mind when she 
was left alone at night, but rather Katie's 
unusual reticence with regard to her brother, 
and the troubled look on her face while she had 
spoken these few words about him. It was 
so unlike the happy manner in which she had 
always alluded to him, and even dragged 
allusions in ; the manner which Eleanor 
and her mother had so often laughed about 
in old days — ^the old days that were so near 
as we count time. Well, she supposed she 
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would know all about it soon ; and, besides, 
perhaps she had no right to speculate on 
what Katie might wish to conceal. 

While the girls were having a hard fight 
at lawn-tennis the following afternoon, there 
arose a joyous barking of little dogs, and 
Eleanor saw Katie's face suddenly brighten, 
as she flung down her racquet and dashed 
hastily towards the house. The cause of this 
excitement was a taU young man about 
twenty -five, who had just made his appear- 
ance on the terrace. 

* Oh, Ivan ! why didn't you tell us what 
train you would come by? I would have 
come to meet you.' 

* I couldn't, it depended on so many other 
people, but I have told Baker to go for my 
things. Is that Miss Winton down there ? ' 

^Yes, she arrived last night; come and 
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see her. Tea is just ready, will you have 
anything else?' 

^No, thanks, tea will do quite well. I 
got some lunch on the road. Is she good V 
This remark referred to Eleanor's play, and 
not to her moral character. 

' Yes, very, when she is in practice, but 
she hasn't played all the summer.' 

All this time Eleanor had been standing 
at the edge of the old bowling-green which 
now formed the tennis-ground, looking out 
over the sea, and trying to appear absolutely 
unconscious of the approach of Ivan and 
Katie. Her pauis were cut short as soon 
as possible by a characteristic summons from 
Katie to come and be introduced to Ivan, 
the girl adding to her brother, by way of 
introduction, 'You've often heard of Bttsy 
Trotwood ; now you see her.' 
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*I never expected to see her playing 
tennis/ said Ivan, holding out his hand, to 
which Eleanor rejoined, * I'm sure she would 
have played a great deal better than I have 
been doing to-day.' 

In spite of a slight antipathy which 
Eleanor had been priyUy cherishing against 
this paragon, she could not help owning that 
her first impression was favourable. He was 
handsome, fair-haired, and well-made, without 
being in the least like a ' God ' or a Guards- 
man, and he was easy and pleasant in his 
manner, which she considered to be much 
more important. Before tea was over she 
had discovered that he was clever, a fact she 
had previously been inclined to doubt, and that 
he was good-natured and polite to his sister 
as well as to herself. So on the whole she 
was weU satisfied, and felt they would get on 
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as happily as she and Katie's brother ought 
to do. While they were sitting lazily talking 
about nothing in particular, Mrs. Russell 
canae back from her drive. 

^ My dear boy, I am so delighted to see 
you ! ' she said, embracing him warmly, and 
then sinking into a garden chair. ' Have you 
enjoyed yourself?' A slight cloud came for 
a moment over Ivan's face. 

' Oh, yes ! I've had very good fun, but it 
was rather hot.' 

*And did you meet nice people at the 
races ? ' pursued his mother, whose keenness of 
perception was not her leading characteristic. 
' The usual set,' rephed Ivan. ' The Listons 
and Farquharsons were in the house, and the 
Trentons were staying close by. I don't 
think you would know the names of the 
others if I were to tell you.' 
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* No, I dare say not/ observed Mrs. Russell 
placidly. * I have been reading all about the 
races in the papers ; but I'm afraid I didn't 
understand it all properly.' 

Ivan laughed. * No, I don't suppose you 
did. The language of the sporting press may 
not be coarse, but its meaning is obscure, 
Here is something more in your line, mother,' 
and he produced the last number of the Queen, 
which this thoughtful son had specially pro- 
vided for his mother's instruction. 

Leaving Mrs. Kussell happy with a con- 
troversy on the merits of Tunbridge Wells as 
a place of residence for the aunts of the human 
race, the young people turned to the tennis- 
ground, and after some consideration it was de- 
cided that Ivan and Eleanor should play Katie. 
It was not long before Eleanor discovered 
something else about Ivan — ^that he was lazy. 
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He could play extremely well if he chose, and 
occasionally got up the most surprising things, 
but, as a rule, he did not care to exert himself, 
and would let any ball pass sooner than run 
for it. 

This provoked Eleanor, who liked every- 
thing to be done thoroughly, and she began 
to think that ^ she might almost as well play 
with a girl; 

When they returned to the house, she ex- 
pected Katie would come to her room and ask 
her opinion of Ivan, but Katie never came. 

After dinner was over they all sat in the 
conservatory, and laughed together over Ivan's 
account of the ladies at Heathfield. 

^ It was really a most curious study,' said 
he ; * the men were good fellows enough, but 
their wives ! At first I used to spend a good 
deal of time trying to imagine what they 
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were like without their powder, and paint, and 
dye, till it one day occurred to me to trans- 
late them backwards, and give the golden- 
haired dames dark hair and sallow skins, 
and the dark beauties tow-coloured hair and 
complexions to match, and then the problem 
was solved and I was happy. One lady who 
came to dinner had (you won't believe it) a 
pink kid neck and arms, and another had them 
of some kind of white elastic stuflF, that went 
into her gloves at one end, and into a black 
velvet sort of necklace at the other. But the 
best of aU was a fair creature who used to 
make her appearance about lunch time, with 
little plain light grey eyes for morning wear, 
while in the evening they were transformed 
into luminous orbs with great black pupils/ 
' My dear Ivan ! you don't expect us to 
believe tJiaV 
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* All heUa donna^ you little innocent ! It's 

a pity she didn't think it worth her while to 

use it always. And then the extent to which 

they never knew anything ! One day some 

one happened to allude casually to Lucrezia 

Borgia, something about poisoning somebody, 

and Mrs. Liston looked very blank at first, 

and then said, " Oh, the woman in the 
opera ! " ' 

' Dear me ! how very ignorant,' observed 
Mrs. Kussell. ' I have always known all about 
Lucrezia, ever since my governess told me it 
was improper to read about her. Katie, dear, 
bring the " Lays of Ancient Rome ; " there is 
something about her there.' 

' It seems to me the sort of thing one was 
born knowing,' said Katie, whose ideas con- 
cerning Lucrezia's history were less vague 
than her mother's, and who did not look for 

VOL. I. K 
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the work of reference suggested. *I can't 
think how people manage to escape seeing 
things, when they merely turn over a news- 
paper or a hook.' 

' But some people never do either one or 
other, my dear Katie, not even when they are 
waiting at a doctor's.' 

*No, I suppose not,' answered Eleanor. 
* My cousin. Miss Maxwell, told me that she 
was calling in London, last spring, on a girl 
who had lived in London for many years, and 
had had her mind further enlarged by a 
winter in Rome. Cousin Frances asked her, 
naturally enough, if she had been to see 
Bume Jones's pictures, which were just then 
being exhibited at the Grosvenor. The girl 
looked quite vacant. " Bume Jones ? I don't 
think I ever heard of him. Is he an old 
Master ?" " No," said Cousin Frances, "he is 
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a very new Master." " Oh ! then I'm sure I 
never heard of him." ' 

' How awfully healthy all those people 
ought to be, Miss Winton ; they never have 
any strain on their mind. But you wouldn't 
think it possible that anybody could live 
without knowing who Tennyson was. Well, 
one day I was carrying on a conversation 
with a lady about the immense distances in 
London, and she observed, Yes, it really was a 
great drawback. Her house in Regent's Park 
was quite a journey from some other street, 
where some friends of theirs had had a house 
last winter : " the gentleman," you know, who 
wrote " The Promise of May." ' 

^Perhaps she thought she was talking 
down to you, Ivan,' said Katie. ' But what 
did you say ? ' 

' Oh ! I reflected for some time, and then 
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my face brightened with a sudden recollection, 
and I exclaimed, " Ah, yes ! I think I have 
heard of that piece J 

^Well, I'm sure I hope they find this 
ignorance bliss,' remarked Eleanor; Hhey 
seem to have plenty of it.' 

At the same time she privately wondered 
why Mr. Russell shoidd care to stay with 
these uninstructed ones. 

The nations are said to be happy which 
have no history worth speaking of, but it is 
certain that their uneventful annals are not 
exciting to read. A chapter full of the 
pleasant days of three young people, left to 
themselves in the bright September weather, 
would not be more interesting than the 
records of Rome under an angel of an Anto- 
nine. Happy days, and what a pity it is that 
we only know how happy they are when they 
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are past! The delight has gone when we 
have become conscious that it was happiness. 
Eleanor was happy, in spite of her black dress 
and her memories. 

The only cloud over the house came once 
or twice when Ivan seemed a little sad, and 
this somehow was always after the morning 
papers arrived at lunch time. ' What does 
he find there to annoy him ? ' Eleanor won- 
dered, idly. ^ He does not read the leading 
articles, and he can't be interested in the City.' 
Then her attention was diverted elsewhere, 
and she dismissed the matter. 

Katie Russell naturally watched her 
brother and her bosom friend with curiosity 
and interest. She saw that they enjoyed 
each other's society, that Eleanor rather liked 
to lecture Ivan for his laziness, and that Ivan 
liked being lectured. • Eleanor found him 
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very different from any of the young men 
she had known at Khightston. He had the 
Oxford way of seeming to have been through 
everything, ' phases/ and ' convictions/ and 
* aspirations/ and of looking back on them 
with a smile from an attitude of acquiescent 
indifference. He could do a great many 
things up to a certain point. He played very 
well, ' with taste and feeling,' but there was 
some truth in Eleanor's reproach, that ' she 
didn't believe he had ever been known to play 
through a single sonata.' He could sketch 
cleverly and rapidly, and his caricatures were 
very nearly very good — excellent they 
seemed in comparison with the dreadful 
scrawls which are photographed and ex- 
hibited in Oxford booksellers' windows. He 
was not a bad cricketer ; he rode well ; his 
movements, when he. chose, were wander- 
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fully quick, and the University prize foils 
which decorated his study showed that he 
could fence. He was a good judge of acting, 
and he had read a great deal in his casual 
way. Fishing was an amusement which 
seemed made for him, and so excellent was 
Ivan Kussell's temper that he would take 
ladies to see him ply the phantom minnow 
in the little bush-covered Devonshire stream, 
and could be certain of never offending them 
with the language of irritation when he was 
&st in the hazels and alders. 

One day the girls were sitting above a 
lasher, Katie was sketching on the narrow old 
wooden bridge, and Ivan was arranging his 
tackle. ' Have you anything with you to 
read, Katie ? ' said Eleanor. 

* Yes, here is an old copy of " College 
Lays," ' said Katie, showing a battered 
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pamphlet, 'and in it are some of Ivan's 
poems.' 

And she began to read aloud. 

My lady hath soft hair, 

douce amiet 
She hath one robe of vair. 
In summer time to wear, . 

Et dams la pluie ! 

* Katie/ shouted Ivan, hurrying up as 
&st as his wide ' waders ' would let him, 
* will you leave off reading that rubbish ! ' 
And there was a friendly struggle for the 
volume. 

Katie prevailed, and Ivan plunging under 
the hazels, fled down the stream with his 
fishing-rod. 

' Let me read them, Katie,' said Ekanor, 
taking the verses from her, ^not that one 
about the douce amie, though,' and she had 
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read the poems, and even had liked some of 
them, long before Ivan returned. 

He opened his basket and laid it at the 
girls' feet. Katie was better pleased than 
Eleanor with the spotted trout. The town- 
bred girl could not readily take any pleasure 
in the prizes of any field sport. 

' You are the only person I ever saw 
catch any trout,' she said to him, ' but don't 
you think it very cruel?' 

^ " Never to mix one's pleasure or one's 
pride, with suffering of the meanest thing that 
breathes " — ^that's what you mean, isn't it ? ' 

' Yes,' said Eleanor ; ' Wordsworth was 
quite right.' 

* Ah ! but Wordsworth says fishing is all 
right too,' said Ivan. 

'While flowing rivers yield a blameless sport 
Shall live the name of Walton, sage benign.' 
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* I never heard anyone quote that before,' 
said Eleanor. 

' Shelley pitched into Wordsworth about 
it/ said Ivan, * but Shelley used to shoot too, 
before he went up.' 

' Went up ? ' said Eleanor ; half fancying 
the Shelley worshippers had invented a myth 
about the bodily translation of the poet. 

' Went up to University,' Ivan answered 
simply. ' Hogg says Shelley had been at 
the partridges all September before his Fresh- 
man's term.' 

' By Jove ! there's a big trout rose under 
the willow at the foot of the pool,' Ivan 
added, rising softly ; * I'U go for him.' 

They had all been sitting on the broad 
brown wooden bar, carved with old lovers' 
names and outworn dates, above the little 
lasher which fell into the pool. The sides 
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of the pool were thickly covered with hazels, 
and among these Ivan stole away. 

^ Now, Eleanor, you will see a trout 
caught,' said Katie, very excited. 

Presently they saw Ivan's rod (he himself 
was hidden by the bushes) waving in the air, 
then the fly fell like thistledown. There was 
a small circle in the water under the willow, 
then they saw the rod bend double, next 
there was a flouncing and hurried splashing 
in the water, and then a big trout leaped high 
out, just beneath the girls' feet. 

' I have him ! ' cried Ivan. * Katie, bring 
the landing-net!' 

Katie hurried round with the net to a 
place where there was an opening in the 
bushes and a little shore of silvery pebbles. 
Eleanor sat still and looked on, half curious, 
and most of her sympathies with the trout. 
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But fortune was against the gallant fish, and 
after one or two more wild rushes he was safe 
in the landing-net. 

' He's the last of this season ! ' Ivan cried, 
as he pushed his way back through the 
hazels, and sitting down beside Eleanor, 
began correcting Katie's sketch. 

' Mr. Russell,' said Eleanor, after a short 
silence, ' you can do a good many things, 
why don't you do something?' 

' The Greeks didn't ever do anything. 
Leisure and friendship, they thought, were 
good enough. And I hope,' he said, looking 
up at Eleanor, ' we have both.' 

^ We aren't Greeks,' said Eleanor. ^ You 
can paint ; why don't you stick to painting ? ' 

^ What, and give up music ? Oh ! I 
couldn't.' 

' Well, why don't you work at music ? 
You have so much talent for it.' 
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* But I haven't a talent for working 



at it/ 



' I think that is the only talent you have 
not got,' replied Eleanor. 

^ Ah ! you have touched his weak point,' 
said Katie, half sadly, ^ and he knows it.' 

^ We can't be all strong points,' said Ivan. 
* I dare say even Miss Winton has a weak 
point, if we only knew it.' 

' No ; Eleanor's weak point would be 
strong.' 

* What an " armed and iron maiden- 
hood," ' said Eleanor, flushing a little. She 
didn't know whether she liked being thought 
so hard and impeccable. 

^ I would give anything to be able to 
draw — properly, I mean,' she went on, to 
turn the conversation. ^ There are such 
quantities of pictures I want to do.' 

' Shakespeare?' asked Katie. 
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* Don't suggest such a thing ! I think 
the Academy ought to make a rule that all 
pictures of Ophelia and the Forest of Arden 
should be rejected.' 

^ Pray don't forget Mary Queen of Scots 
and Marie Antoinette,' said Ivan. ' But do 
tell me what you want to do ; perhaps I may 
be inspired.' 

* Oh ! I couldn't tell you them all. There 
are so many of them. Maggie in the pme 
trees at the Red Deeps, and Helen, of course 
— I suppose everybody wants to do Helen — 
and a quantity of things out of the Interlude ! 
Oh, and heaps more ! ' 

*I never could stand Maggie going to 
meet that fellow Philip,' remarked Ivan. ' It 
always made me creep. I'm sure Tom was 
quite right. He was the only sensible person 
in the book.' 
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* Do you think he would have got on any 
better with Stephen for a brother-in-law ? ' 
suggested Katie, with a smUe ; but Eleanor 
indignantly struck in, ^ he never would have 
been asked ! I don't mind the fact of 
her falling in love with Stephen — of course 
you never can account for people's fancies — 
and besides, he was the first educated man 
she had seen, except poor deformed Philip. 
But to think of a girl like that, whose one 
notion all her life had been to sacrifice herself, 
deliberately going and betraying her cousin 
— it's horrible ! ' 

* But remember she fell in love with Stephen 
first,' Ivan said. 

^ I don't care when she fell in love with 
him. It was very mean, and it falsified the 
whole character.' 

^ Yes, I think it did,' put in Katie. ' A 
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girl like Maggie would surely have been more 
likely to sacrifice herself in quite an unneces- 
sary way, than behave so to Lucy.' 

* Ceux qui aiment se sacrijient qitelqitefois ; 
ceux qui sont aimSs, jamais,^ quoted Ivan. 

'It would be very hard, of course,' said 
Eleanor, ' but anything would be better than 
to go through life with the knowledge that 

you had acted like ' and she hesitated 

for a word. 

' A cur,' finished Ivan for her. ' I don't 
observe any tendency in Stephen to unneces- 
sary self-sacrifices,' he went on, as he wiped 
his brushes. 

* No, my dear, he was a man,' with which 
crushing rejoinder Katie rose, and began to 
lead the way to the house. 

Half-way up the path she stopped. ' As 
I am here, I may as well look in on a poor 
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woman ; but don't wait lunch for me.' And 
the others went on. After walking a little 
way in silence, Ivan turned to Eleanor. 
' Miss Winton, do you despise me for being 
so idle ? ' 

' I wish you wouldn't say that ; it sounds 
as if I had been lecturing, or looking as if I 
disapproved,' 

* I like being disapproved of,' said Ivan. 

' Well, I do think it's a very great pity. 
If I had only one of your talents, I would 
manage to make the world hear of me.' 

^ But I don't care about the world hear- 
ing of me. Can't you suggest some other 
motive ? ' 

' I don't know. If you wer^ a poor man, 
I might say fall in love. But as you ar<i^ 
rich that would not do you any good; you 
can afford it.' 

VOL. I. L 
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^ Then only the poor find it prudent to 
fall in love ? ' 

Eleanor laughed ; she was too much in 
earnest to feel self-conscious. 

' Perhaps what I said sounds silly, but 
what I mean is this. I believe you will never 
do any work till you are forced, and there 
never can be anything to force you ! If 
banks would only break, as they do in 
novels, or the Land League spread among 

your farmers, it would be the making of ' 

and she paused. 

* Of indolent men of great natural genius 
like me, you were going to say. But do you 
think dire need of money the only thing that 
will make me work ? ' 

^ You have no ambition.' 

^ Some day I might have an ambition — or 
even have some one that had an ambition for 
me,' he said, looking at her a moment. 
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* Some day,' she said, lightly, ' to-morrow, 
and to-morrow, and to-morrow. But here we 
are at home.' 

Ivan stayed to remove his wet waders in 
the porch. Eleanor went into the house, and 
came out with the papers. ' Here,' she cried, 
^ is the news you men can't live without,' and 
she offered him the Times, while she read the 
chronicle of births, deaths, and marriages. 
When she had discovered that no people 
known to her had distinguished themselves 
in any way, she turned round, but Ivan was 
gone. Presently he reappeared with a riding- 
whip in his hand, making his way to the 
stables. His face, which was overcast, lighted 
up when he saw her. * I find I must send oif 
a letter, and I may as well ride over with it 
myself,' he said. ' Can I do anything for you 
at Bridgeway ? ' 

L 2 
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^ Nothing, thank you,' she replied, and he 
hastened away. 

Eleanor soon heard his horse's hoofs 
clattering on the road. ^What does he find 
to vex him in the newspapers ? ' she wondered 
again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A MODERN MID-DAY CONVERSATION. 
' Le soleil ni la mort ne se peuvent regarder fixement. 

Katie thought everything was going on 
very well. As the days passed on she per- 
ceived a growing inclination on the part of 
her brother for her friend's society, and a 
readiness to give up that of everyone else. 
It mattered very little if the girls were 
making frocks for some of Katie's small 
nieces, grappling with Ebers' novels in the 
original, or practising a swift overhand ser- 
vice at lawn-tennis, Ivan was sure to be 
somewhere about, giving them, as he said, 
the benefit of a masculine mind. Eleanor 
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took all this very quietly, and really was 
quite unaware that she had anything to do 
with his perpetual presence. She did not 
know, as Katie did, that in former summers 
he had been accustomed to spend half his 
time driving to this cricket match and that 
tennis party, and was often persuaded to stay 
for the night, ^ to help them to finish up with 
a dance.' 

Even in wet weather he had not been 
wont to dangle about the house. He had 
gone out fishing, or had smoked in the 
stables, enjoying that singular anodyne and 
consolation which most men derive from 
contemplating the hind-quarters of horses. 

Now things were different ; even Mrs. 
Russell vaguely felt that there was a change, 
and commented on it in her usual weak dis- 
j ointed way. ' It is such a comfort to think 
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that you have refused that invitation to the 
meet of the staghounds at Hawdon, No one 
knows what I have suffered at the idea of 
your riding over that lonely moor, with not 
a house in sight in case of an accident.' 

^ My dear mother, if I never run any more 
risk than going over Exmoor on Ram Lai, I 
shall have a long life and an uncommonly 
dull one.' 

^Oh! I don't know. There was that 
unfortunate man last winter who lost his way 
in the snow there, and was frozen to death, 
I never pass the place without thinking 

of it; 

* Have you discovered. Miss Winton,' said 
Ivan, turning to her, ' that my mother's mind 
is a perfect chamber of horrors, as well as a 
cupboard full of recipes for every kind of 
emergency ? Cobwebs and cold keys my 
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dear mother keeps ready, in case anyone is 
seized with bleeding at the nose, and there is 
ammonisk and brandy for those who are bitten 
by serpents. I have known her to steal a 
potato, because a stolen potato, outwardly 
applied, is good for rheumatism. She knows 
what to do in case the salt is spilled at 
dinner, and to avert the consequences of 
walking under a ladder on Friday, fasting. 
She can also describe accurately every case 
of illness that has occurred in the village 
for the last twenty years, and when I was 
little, she used to tell me stories of all the 
fatal accidents, by way of a lullaby.' 

' Oh, Ivan, my dear, you exaggerate so ! 
But things do take hold of me in such a way, 
I never can help teUing them. It seems to 
prevent me dwelling on them so much.' 

' You needn't apologise ; I was always 
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delighted to listen. But I was about to 
suggest, when I came in, that we should 
have a sort of tea-picnic, early of course, for 
the days are getting short, at Melcombe Crag, 
where the little boy fell over on a windy 
night, when he had been across the moor to 
fetch the doctor to his dying father.' 

* How horrid ! ' said Eleanor. ^ I hope he 
wasn't killed.' 

' Yes, he was, and his father died too. 
But it all happened ages ago. Well, mother, 
can we go to-morrow ? ' 

^ Yes, of course. I will tell Taylor to have 
everything ready, and I will take plenty of 
shawls in case it should be damp.' 

If Mrs. Russell considered it damp the 
following afternoon, no one else could have 
done so. They were all in high spirits as 
they drove along the lanes, bright with briony 
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berries and rose pips, and across the moor 
where the golden bracken was in all its glory. 
Melcombe Crag was about eight miles from 
Huntingcombe, and the spot Ivan had de- 
signed for his picnic was a little sheltered 
hollow, close to the head of a waterfall, and 
only to be reached from the top. The car- 
riage was left at the nearest farm-house, 
which luckily was at no great distance, and a 
boy was despatched with the basket of pro- 
visions. This was easily done, but it was by 
no means so easy to drag Mrs. Russell to the 
place of meeting. 

^ I'm sure it is very wet, Katie,' she ob- 
served nervously, standing on the step of the 
carriage with one foot poised doubtfully in 
the air. * I wish I had thought of putting on 
a pair of American overshoes.' 

* Indeed, mamma, it is quite dry. There's 
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nothing but heather all the way, and it isn't 
far.' 

' Come along, mother ! ' said Ivan. * I'U 
take care of you ; and if we should come to a 
stream, I'll jump over with you. Never 
mind American overshoes. They would 
almost make even your feet like the feet of 
the ladies of Gottingen.' 

Thus flattered and adjured, Mrs. Russell 
descended fearfully to the ground, and they 
proceeded, Eleanor and Katie smothered in 
shawls for her use. 

For the first few steps all went well, but 

suddenly Mrs. Russell gave a spasmodic leap 

to the side and uttered a faint scream. 

' What is the matter, mamma ? Have 
« 
you twisted your foot ? ' asked Katie, coming 

forward. 

^ Oh, Katie ! I felt something bite my leg. 
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Tin sure it was a viper. I wish I had never 
come to this horrid place ! The road is much 
nicer.* 

* It was only a branch of heather, I 
expect. No vipers are ever found here. 
And look ! after we have passed this little bit 
of bracken there is only short turf, and then 
you will be quite comfortable.' 

A sigh of relief was breathed by the 
whole party when the desired haven was 
reached. A throne of shawls was speedily 
made for the good lady, and her nerves were 
soon quieted by a cup of tea. 

* Ivan,' said Katie, when they had quite 
*put away desire of eating and drinking,' 
and even Mrs. Russell had consumed two or 
three slices of cake and bread and butter, * I 
will stay here with mamma if you will take 
Eleanor to the bottom of the waterfall. It is 
so pretty down there.' 
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* All right/ answered Ivan, jumping up. 
* You a^-e not afraid of a scramble, Miss 
Winton?' 

' No, certainly not ! I've not lost my 
Brittany legs yet,' she answered, with that 
English freedom in alluding to our vile bodies 
which horrifies Mr, Howells. 

'Now, dear, do be careful. Ivan is so 
daring.' 

Eleanor nodded and laughed, and they 
disappeared over the side of the cliff. 

The path by the waterfell was not very 
difficult, and Eleanor was able to manage 
without the assistance of Ivan's hands and 
shoulders, which he offered her at every 
turn. 

' You seem to prefer getting on alone,' he 
remarked at last in an injured voice, when 
Eleanor had for about the fiftieth time rejected 
the use of his limbs instead of her own. 
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* Well, I think I can manage better alone,' 
she answered frankly. ' I always know 
exactly what I can do and what I can't. 
But hadn't we better get across to that rock 
oA the side, and then we can see the whole 
valley at once?' 

It was soon done, and then they sat down 
to rest, and to enjoy the waterfall edged by 
birches already flecked with gold, and the 
ferns which grew luxuriantly in every cleft of 
the rocks. At their feet dashed the turbid 
little brown stream, still foaming from its 
leap, and below them lay the sea, looking 
deeply blue through the narrow opening of 
the ravine. 

* What are you thinking of ? ' asked Ivan 
after some time, during which Eleanor had 
sat silently gazing at the waterfall. 

^ I was wondering how one would feel if 
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one fell over into that linn, or whether one 
would have time to feel at all.' 

' I wish you wouldn't/ said Ivan, draw- 
ing closer to her. ' I never would let any 
danger come near you as long as I was by.' 

^ No one can be always by,' she answered. 

too much absorbed in her own thoughts to 
think what his words implied. ' Tell me, do 
you think one would be horribly afraid of 
death if it came — when it comes ? Why 
should one mind so much?' 

' I suppose it is the loneliness. I don't 
think I should care if you were with me, 
Eleanor.' 

^ I don't feel as if it were the loneliness,' 
replied Eleanor, who had neither heard nor 
heeded the last part of his sentence. ' It 
seems to me as if it were partly the darkness 
that frightens one, and partly the fact of not 
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knowing what is to come next. I can bear 
anything as long as 1 know what it is to be. 
But I oughtn't to mind,' she went on, ' as 
mother ' and her voice broke. 

* Ah ! ' said Ivan, his face clouding over, ' I 
believe you will never love anyone as you 
loved her.' 

* No; of course not. How could I?' 

* So you have no heart left at all?' 

* Yes, I have, somewhere,' answered 
Eleanor, who took this exclamation as merely 
illustrative of Ivan's general love of psycho- 
logical analysis ; * only it's not very easy to 
find, I know. But never mind about that. 
Were you ever in danger of death ? ' 

' Oh, yes ! once or twice : once I was nearly 
shot with a saloon pistol — a sparrow's death. 
But I never thought much about it. You 
see, it comes, and it's over. You do what 
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you can to get out of the hole at the time, 
and don't bother about it after, whether or 
no/ said lyan, recklessly solving the problem 
of our future destinies. ' But what on earth 
has sent your thoughts off on this gloomy 
tack ? ' continued Ivan, who, like many men, 
had a deeply-rooted conviction that it is bad 
for people to talk about their feelings. 

' I often wonder about death, and try to 
picture what it would feel like if the doctor 
told me I had only a few more days to live. 
At first a kind of madness takes possession of 
you, as if the terror was some bodily thing, 
and you could battle with it. And your 
brain seems to reel and your heart to beat, 
till you are almost suffocated. Then gradu- 
ally a kind of resignation comes — a ** peace 
out of pain." I have never got beyond 
that.' 

VOL. I. M 
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Ivan did not answer^ but looked at her 
curiously and tenderly, with eyes that might 
have told her much, had not her own been 
fixed dreamily on the falling water. 

^ You are not going to die,' he said 
suddenly, in an anxious voice. 'Eleanor 
my TeU me, you don't feel ill ? ' 

' Oh no ! of course not,' she replied, with a 
sensation of disappointment, ' I was fooHsh to 
go on so. And, after all, what a comfort 
there is in that saying, " Death cannot be an 
evil, because it is universal.' 

'I don't see any comfort in that,' said 
Ivan, ' I never did. Why should not a thing 
be evil because it is universal on this poor 
little earth ? And even if you do believe 
that nothing universal is evil, you are not 
much better oflF. Taking things as a whole, 
death may be an excellent ordinance. " Good 
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It is all very well to say 

1 wither, and the world be 

but I don't enjoy it, don't 

1 you and I are the "indi- 
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. in another fellow's place for a few 
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they were Christians, did not know fear. 
When the Celts had a supper party, two of 
them would get up and kill each other to 
divert the others. It is only we Europeans 
who are afraid, and yet Christianity is sup- 
posed to take away the sting. For my own 
part, I hope my death may come on me un- 
awares. I have never agreed with Brown- 
ing's " Prospice." " I should hate that death 
bandaged my eyes," and so on.' 

'1 agree with every word,' said Eleanor 
eagerly. ' 1 can't endure to be taken unawares, 
before one has had time to think. I should 
die happier if I had fought down my terror 

first.' 

*You would not be afraid,' said Ivan, 
looking at her admiringly. 'I think old 
Rochefoucauld 's right,' he went on, taking a 
little brown old book out of his pocket, and 
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translating freely as he read aloud. ' " Let us 
put a good face on it," he says, the old Pagan, 
"and don't let us whisper all we think of 
death even to ourselves. Let us expect more 
help from our natural temperament than from 
these feeble reasonings, which make us think 
we can approach death with indifference." ' 

* How horrible Newman's notion of dying 
is,' said Eleanor. 

'I care no more, for now it comes again, 
Tiiat sense of ruin which is worse than pain. 

And, craeller still, 

A fierce and restless fright begins to fill 

The mansion of my soul. And, worse and worse, 

Some bodily form of ill 

Floats on the wind with many a — ' 

^ Oh, there you are ! I have been looking 
for you all round/ Katie's cheery voice 
sounded from the other side of the beck. 
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' With many a what^ were you saying ? '* 
asked Ivan, * it rhymed to worse.' 

* Oh! never mind/ said Eleanor, blushing 
a little, ' you can read it for yourself.' 

' Mother says a mist is rising,' cried Katie ; 
' you must come home.' 

* It's all right,' thought the girl to herself. 
' Eleanor has been quoting poetry to him 
beside a waterfall. She would never quote 
poetry to him if she didn't like him very 
much indeed/ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

UNSETTLING. 

Ivan was much less certain than Katie that it 
was * all right/ Love, as the Latin Delectus 
informs us, 4s a strange thing, and full of 
anxious fears,' and Ivan was in love with 
Eleanor. Of course he had been in love 
several times before, with those loves of 
the summer term which 4ive a lily's life 
and die'— die in the long vacation. But 
Ivan was now quite certain that love had 
previously been a stranger to him. People 
always are under that singular delusion, when 
their affections are engaged anew; and not 
only lovers, but the friends of lovers, are thus 
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blinded. How often, when a man and maid 
are engaged, does a happy and excited lady 
friend hasten to tell you all about it. * They 
have been in love with each other since she 
was at school, though they have taken so 
long to make it up,' she informs you, though 
she knows, and you know, and she knows 
that you know, there have been several 
passages with several other, people in the 
career of both the betrothed ones. 

Why did Ivan fall in love with Eleanor ? 
When will people cease to ask an irresponsive 
system of things why any man cares for 
any woman ? In the first place, if we are 
to unwind the clue of love, Eleanor and Ivan 
were living in the same house and seeing each 
other constantly. ' Allah is great, no doubt, 
and Juxtaposition his prophet,' says the in- 
decisive lover in Clough's poem, and he goes 
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Oil, with superfluous metaphysics, to speculate, 
^Juxtaposition in fine, and what is Juxta- 
position ? ' Ivan knew very well, without * ask- 
ing metaphysical conundrums,* what Juxta- 
position meant, when the person ^ similar and 
similarly situated' to himself was a pretty 
girl, with tastes corresponding to his own, 
who liked him and lectured him, if she did 
not love him. Eleanor did not frighten Ivan 
as she had frightened the young men. of 
Knightston. Out of the depths of his laziness 
he admired and was amused by her energy 
and earnestness. Though he was quite un- 
conscious of any ambition, he vaguely felt 
that Eleanor might make him ambitious. 
The notion that mth Eleanor to help him 
he might * do something,' was a kind of moral 
bribe which he threw to his conscience. He 
was in love because he was young, and 
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because she was there, and pity perhaps had 
struck the first note of this little concerted 
piece, pity for the unhappy look that some- 
times crossed Eleanor's face, and made it look 
tender in its pallor. However it came about, 
in love Ivan was, and inclined to put his 
fortune to the test, though he knew very well 
that his courage bordered on rashness. 

' Miss Winton, are you very busy this 
morning ? * asked Ivan the day after the 
picnic at the waterfell. 

* Not if you want me to do anything,' 
answered Eleanor. 

' Then would you mind my making a 
sketch of you, under the cedar ? ' 

* Certainly not, if you think me worthy to 
be your model,' she said, rising and going 
into the garden, and in a few minutes Ivan 
had posed her and the sketch was begun. 
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Eleanor was sitting in a garden chair on 
a green bank, all strewn with yellow leaves 
from a birch tree that made a golden back- 
ground. The light and shade played over 
her as a soft wind stirred the tresses of the 
birch. The swallows, in the late fine weather, 
were holding their comicils of travel on the 

roofs, and in their chatter came the voice of 
autumn — 

Voici ITiiver, voici le froid I 

Ivan succeeded in posing Eleanor satisfac- 
torily ; it was a pleasant task for the amateur, 
whose duty was now to look at her as atten- 
tively as he could. Painters must make 
their sitters talk, and Ivan used a common 
conversational opening, which might lead up 

to anything. 

* Did you ever try to write a novel ? ' he 

asked abruptly, after a long pause. 
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* No, never ! ' answered Eleanor, * what 
would be the good ? I couldn't do it well, 
and I wouldn't do it badly.' 

* I think you would do it very well. You 
see so much more in everything than anyone 
else does.' 

' Perhaps I see more than is really there,' 
she replied smiling. * And then, you know, I 
have so little knowledge of the world.' 

' So had Jane Austen, and Miss Bumey, 
and Charlotte Bronte.' 

' Everyone cannot be a genius,' said 
Eleanor ; * and then, think of the other ladies 
who write about life they don't understand.' 

' Yes,' said Ivan, ' and enter colts for 
the Oaks, and misquote the Latin Grammar. 
To be sure Charles Lever makes a colt 
— Glaucus was his name — run in the Oaks. 
He should have known better.' 
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' Exactly/ said Eleanor ; * VU wait till I 
know better before I begin. And again,' she 
went on, 4et us say you write a novel. 
Well, however carefully you invented your 
characters and plot, your friends would be 
certain the book was an autobiography, and 
that you were the heroine and they the minor 
characters. Besides, any book I wrote would 
inevitably be for women. The moment a 
man took it up he would drop it. I know 
how a man drops a woman's book, as if he 
had taken up a jelly fish. And besides all 
that, to write a novel properly I suppose one 
ought to have had a great passion, and I 
never have.' 

Ivan winced at this last remark, but re- 
plied: 

' I don't think that is at all necessary. A 
famous lady poet who died lately always said 
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she had never been in love, yet you couldn't 
well have more passionate poems than hers. 
Why, every word seems to have been torn 
from her. And it's the same with acting/ 
went on Ivan. ' It would be impossible to 
act if you were really feeling all the things 
you had to express.' 

* Would it ? ' said Eleanor, wonderingly. 
* I never thought about that. But then how 
can you represent things of which you know 
nothing ? ' 

* You can know with your head as well 
as with your heart,' he answered ; ^ and I 
think you would find if you tried to act an 
emotion you had felt very deeply you would 
be dumb.' 

Eleanor sat musing for awhile, mentally 
contemplating herself on a stage acting the 
feelings she herself had recently gone through. 
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She felt, the words frozen in her throat, and 
the dull apathy of those dreadful days steal- 
ing over her. She turned so white that Ivan 
sprang up in alarm, and bending down said 
tenderly : 

* Did I say anything that hurt you ? ' 

^ No,' she faltered. ' I was only thinking 
of ' 

He guessed her train of thought. 

' Won't you let me try to comfort you? 
I can't bear to see you look like that.' Then 
pity struck the note, and all came out. ' I 
love you so, Eleanor, and I think I could 
make you happy, if I may only try.' 

Eleanor turned her bewildered eyes upon 
him. She had never once thought of him as 
a lover. The word somehow brought back 
the memory of the pain she had felt when her 
mother's last wishes had thrust the thought 
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of marriage upon her, while she was filled 
with a sense of death. 

Only a few weeks had passed since then, 
yet here was a man already speaking to her of 
love! Even if she had cared for him, she 
would have had an uncomfortable feeling 
of heartlessness, but as she did not, it all 
seemed shocking and unnatural, and she only 
desired to end the whole question at once. 

' I don't love you at all,' she said, hastily 
rising to leave him. 

' No, I know you don't now,' replied Ivan, 
laying his hand gently on her shoulder and 
forcing her back into the seat ; ^ but don't 
you think you ever could?' 

Eleanor looked up, intending to repeat 
her words. She, who was ordinarily so 
tender-hearted, now seemed reckless what 
pain she gave, as long as she could put an 
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end to Ivan's hopes ; but as her eyes met his 
the cruelty died out, and she only murmured : 

* I am so very sorry ! ' 

Ivan was watching her closely. He 
thought he saw signs of hesitation in her 
face, and made his appeal to her softer mood. 

* I am not good enough in any way for 
you, I know,' he went on, entreatingly ; ' but 
I think if I only had you to help me I might 
do better. I have been very idle all my life, 
and have never done anything but amuse 
myself and get into scrapes — lost money, I 
mean,' he added quickly ; * and altogether I 
seem to have been quite useless. But if you 
would promise to marry me, it would be 
different. Nobody would be content to stay 
in the background with a wife like you. And 
I love you so, Eleanor.' 

' But I don't love you,' Eleanor repeated 

VOL. I. N 
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again, though this time her tone was less 
decided than before, and Ivan noted the 
change. Unconsciously he had appealed to 
one of Eleanor's weaknesses — her love of 
power, and the charm of feeling that it lay 
with her to make something out of Ivan had 
already begun to work. 

' I would give my whole life to pleasing 
you. Oh, darling ! ' Ivan continued, sitting 
down by her and taking one of her hands, 
* do say Yes. You shall never repent it ! ' 

* How do you know ? ' answered Eleanor. 
Then, seeing the look of disappointment on 
his fax^e, her almost childish fear of giving pain 
came over her, and she added hastily, ' I will 
think about it, and tell you to-morrow ; ' and 
breaking from him, she ran into the house. 

Ivan sat for some time where she had left 
him, thinking over it all, and characteristically 
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refiising to admit any doubts as to Eleanor's 
final answer. While he was lying on the 
grass, planning to himself vaguely the life 
which he and Eleanor were to lead — ^a life, by 
the way, that was to be all sunshine, and blue 
skies, and beautiful things — Katie came up 
across the lawn. 

'Why, Ivan, have you finished your 
sketch ? What have you done with Eleanor ? 
I want her to come into the village with me/ 

' She has gone into the house ; and, Katie 
never mind the village just now,' he con- 
tinued, pulling her down on the grass beside 
him. * I want to speak to you. I have just 
asked Eleanor to marry me.' 

' Oh ! ' exclaimed Katie, ' I knew it was 
coming. Oh, I do hope she said Yes ! ' 

* Well, she said with a great deal of frank- 
ness that she didn't love me at all.' 

N 2 
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* Oh, Ivan, dear, did she ? How very odd 
of her ! I'm so dreadfully sorry ! ' and she 
rubhed her head on his shoulder like an 
affectionate Shetland pony. 

* Oh ! don't pity me so much ; I don't 
despair. I am sure there isn't anybody else 
she Ukes better, and she has promised to think 
over it for the night. You will see what you 
can do for me, won't you ? I think I could 
make her happy, Katie,' he added, wistfully. 

* I'm sure you could — the happiest woman 
in all the world — if only ' 

* Of course I should give up all that^ and 
keep clear of races for the future. I am sorry 
to say,' and he turned to pick some white 
bark off the stem of the birch, ' that I lost 
pretty heavily over the Leger, and again 
afterwards.' 

* I was afraid things had been going 
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wrong,' she answered gently ; * how much, do 
you think ? ' 

Ivan hesitated, then replied in a voice 
whose sulkiness was put on to conceal the 
shame he really felt, ' Well, I have never been 
in luck all the year, since I backed Aldine for 
the Two Thousand, and then, you know, I 
won a lot/ 

Here Ivan's face brightened. The Two 
Thousand had been for him a Pyrrhic victory. 
He had won some money, and had therefore 
thought backing horses a harmless, interest- 
ing, aud gentlemanly amusement. 

* Well,' he went on, ^ I thought I couldn't 
go wrong in following Aldine for the Derby. 
I was betting with the bookmakers' money : 
I mean with my winnings, of course, but the 
luck was dead against me. As it was, he was 
a very good second, and if he hadn't been 
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cannoned against at Tattenham Comer — 
but never mind that. I lost at Ascot — never 
found a winner. I won a little at Goodwood, 
so I thought I would get it all back over 
Aldine in the Leger, and, just like my luck, a 
wretched mare at an outside price came out, 
as they always do in the L^er, and it comes 
to — ^in short it comes to ' — and he mentioned 
a large sum — ^but that includes what I 
lost at roulette up in Yorkshire the other 
day, and what I have lost on one or two 
autumn meetings since I have been here. 
I had to borrow money in a hurry last 
week.' 

Katie had sat like a stone, with her face 
white and her eyes fixed on the sea, waiting 
for the point of this long history, of which 
she had not understood more than the fact of 
the losses and the borrowing. 

* I say ! don't look as if I had committed a 
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murder. It's very wrong, of course, but it 
might have been a great deal worse.' 

Katie looked sharply up. ^ You will tell 
Eleanor ? ' she said. 

*Do you think there's any good, as I'm 
not going to do it again ? ' 

'I think you must.' 

' But it's so awkward ; and I don't 
suppose she would understand. You tell 
her for me, Katie.' 

* Very well,' she answered, her face be- 
coming paler than before. 

' And look here ; it might be uncomfort- 
able for her to meet me before she had made 
up her mind. I'll ride over to the Watsons, 
and ask them to put me up for the night. 
They've got some tennis on, so it will be a 
good excuse.' 

* Very well,' said Katie again, not moving 
from her seat; but Ivan lingered. 
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* Don't take it to heart so/ he said. * It 
will be all right. Say you would like me 
to be happy.' 

* Oh, Ivan ! ' she exclaimed, throwing her 
arms round him, 'you know ' 

He did not answer, but stroked her 
hair again for a moment, and then went 
away. 

Having once lost her self-command, Katie 
lay on the grass and sobbed bitterly. Only a 
few months ago, before she had begun to 
suspect that anything was wrong, she would 
have thought the woman fortunate indeed 
whom Ivan had chosen for his wife, and when 
she counted over all the girls she knew whom 
she would have selected for a sister-in-law, 
the lot always fell on Eleanor Winton. Now, 
instead of rejoicing at the fulfilment of her 
hopes, she was only conscious of the bitterest 
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of all pains, that her ^ Dagon had fallen on 

his face to the earth, and his head and the 

palms of his hands were broken.* If the 

weakness had been her own, the sorrow would 

have been comparatively light. And how 

was she to tell Eleanor, and to ask her in the 

same breath to become Ivan's wife ? Still, 

as she grew calmer one gleam of comfort 

came to her. She knew he was weak : deep 

down in her heart she had always known it, 

though a year ago she would have denied the 

■ch.^ Mignanfly. A strong n.tn. like 

Eleanor's, she thought, would be the saving 

of him. Very likely she exaggerated, in her 

fright and her ignorance, both the danger and 

the power of Eleanor's influence, but she 

resolved to tell Eleanor the whole story, and 

entreat her to say Yes. 

All this while Eleanor had been leaning 
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out of the window in her own room, striving 
to understand what she really felt, and what 
she ought to do. She knew, of course, that 
she did not love Ivan, that his presence was 
not at all necessary to her happiness, and — 
most infallible of all tests — ^that she could 
hear of his marriage to some one else without 
a pang. But at the same time she was very 
fond of him, fonder of him than of anyone 
else except Katie. Now Eleanor had been 
so often reproached for her coldness that she 
thought it quite likely that she was cold, and 
that this calm affection was all that she was 
capable of. Was she justified in giving Ivan 
so much pain, and in putting aside the 
opportunity of inspiring him with ambition, 
for the sake of some great passion that might 
never be awakened in her ? She wished she 
knew. K only her mother had been there 
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to tell her ! She felt so bewildered and 
alone. Then, throwing herself on her knees, 
and burying her head among the roses that 
climbed almost into the room, she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

For a few minutes she sobbed on, then 
with a great effort she controlled herself. 
She had promised Ivan an answer, and she 
must decide what it was to be. Then began 
the same weary round of arguments, but in 
spite of her honest wish to do what was right, 
there lay, far back in Eleanor's heart, and 
unadmitted even by herself, the feeling of 
pleasure at the thought that if Ivan ever ^ did 
something,' the glory would rest with her. 
She was still thinking over these things when 
the bell for luncheon rang. 

A look at Katie's face told Eleanor that 
she knew, but Mrs. Russell's presence pre- 
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vented more than a glance between them. 
Ivan's tact in keeping out of the way pleased 
Eleanor greatly, but Mrs. Russell frequently 
expressed her regret during lunch that he 
would not be able to accompany them that 
afternoon, on a long-planned expedition to 
some distant neighbours. ^It hardly seems 
worth while to go without Ivan, does it, 
Katie ? ' 

*Well, mamma, you know you wrote 
to say we were coming, so they mightn't 
think it quite civil if we didn't. Besides, it 
is Eleanor's last chance of seeing the place.* 

' Ah, I forgot ! Do you think you must 
really go on Monday, my dear ? We shall all 
be so sorry to lose you.' 

^I'm afraid I must, thank you. Cousin 
Frances goes back to London to-morrow.' 

^ Well, you must come back to us soon 
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again/ said Mrs. Russell, with a kindness 
that made Eleanor feel rather guilty, knowing 
as she did that Mrs. Russell thought no 
woman living a fit wife for her adored son. 
Katie saw that her conversation with 
Eleanor must be postponed till the evening. 
Mrs. Russell was not one of those comfortable 
people whom the motion of a carriage lulls to 
sleep. On the contrary (now that she was 
safe in her barouche), she became eflfusive 
about the scenery, and kept up a running 
comment on the size of the blackberries, the 
red of the rose hips, the blue of the sea, till 
anyone might have thought she was doing 
eyes to a blind person. The girls were both 
inclined to give themselves up to their own 
thoughts, and the ceaseless effort to rouse 
themselves and answer Mrs. Russell's last 
remark, proved very tiring. 
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^Yon won't see anything like this in 
London, my dear. Look at the effect of that 
yellow beech against the water. Did you 
ever see anything more beautifal ? ' 

Eleanor had been looking at the objects 
in question for some time, but she only an- 
swered: 

* No ; it is lovely.' 

' You must take in all you can, to think 
of when you have nothing but streets and 
houses before you. What a splendid cliff ! ' 

' We are lucky in having Kensington 
Gardens in front of us,' observed Eleanor. 

* That is better than nothing, of course. 
But I'm told that since the gale last year you 
can see the chimneys in Bayswater. What 
a charming background that rusaet-coloured 
hill makes!' 

The girls were both thankful when they 
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entered the large square hall of the old house, 
and handed Mrs. Russell over to the care of 
her hostess. Ivan's absence was lamented by 
the whole family, and although Eleanor had 
not yet made up her mind, she felt a touch 
of the pride of ownership in his popularity. 
After a couple of hours spent in tea, tennis, 
and a walk through the garden and green- 
houses, Eleanor and Katie felt strengthened 
to cope with Mrs. Russell during the long 
drive home. 

Mrs. Russell belonged to that numerous 
class of women whose inconsiderateness is 
due, not to selfishness, but to want of imagina- 
tion. She was much fisitigued after her long 
drive, but nothing would induce her to go to 
her room at once, and let her maid attend 
on her. She insisted on remaining in the 
drawing-room, making constant demands on 
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Katie, who was in reality far more tired than 
her mother. 

* I think I could read a little of that new 
poem if you will fetch it for me, Katie. It is 
on the table in my dressing-room. Oh, thank 
you, Eleanor, but don't you trouble ! Katie 
knows where to find it.' Or again : ' I fancy 
there must be a window open in the con- 
servatory; would you just see? No? Well, 
perhaps I am chilly after my drive. I almost 
think I had better have my shawl.' It was 
not until after ten o'clock that it occurred to 
Mrs. Russell that * after all, she thought she 
could rest more comfortably in bed,' and the 
two girls were at last left alone. 

* You look so dreadfully white, Katie ; do 
go to bed.' 

' Not yet. I want to talk to you, so sit 
down here,' and she drew an arm-chair up to 
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the fire for Eleanor, while she herself sat on 
the green-tiled hearth, with her head resting 
against the side of the chimney. ^ Ivan has 
told me; and you know there is no one in 
the world that I would so soon have for 
my sister as you.' 

- But he didn't tell you that I had pro-, 
mised ? ' 

* No ; he said you were to give him an 
answer to-morrow. Oh, Eleanor ! you wonH 
say No?' 

* I don't know,' said Eleanor slowly, look- 
ing at the dancing flames of the wood fire. 
Then she added, * I didn't suppose you would 
consider me half good enough.' 

This remark was not met with the half- 
guilty smile that Eleanor expected, but with 
a deep blush. 

' I've got something I must tell you, 
VOL. I. o 
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Eleanor. He asked me to— but it's very 
hard, and I don't know where to begin.' 

Eleanor looked up, half frightened, and 
took Katie's hand, but she said nothing. 

^ It was last June, after I came home from 
you, that Ivan told me he had got into a 
dreadfrd scrape, betting both on the Derby 
and at Ascot, and had lost a lot of money.' 

* Oh ! then it was about racing he used to 
read in the papers and make himself unhappy,' 
thought Eleanor, her curiosity suddenly 
satisfied in this most unsatisfactory way, 
^ and it was about things like that he had to 
settle when he went so suddenly to the town ! ' 

* It wasn't the money that mattered, 
though it was a great deal, but I was terribly 
afraid he would get into the habit of it; 
and then I hated the sort of people I knew he 
would get mixed up with, and the dreadful 
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pink papers he used to read. He was very 

sorry and unhappy, and did not want mamma 

to know, but she had to be told before the 

money could be got. I'm afraid she rather 

did him harm by making light of it, and 

saying that most young men were much 

worse. You know how she idolises Ivan. I 

tried to get him to promise never to bet again, 

but he said I didn't understand these things, 

and that he had had a lesson, and for the 

future he would never bet more than small 

sums, and something about a " martingale." 

Well, this morning he told me that he had 

lost again, and that his losings for the year 

amount to fifteen hundred pounds.' 

Katie paused and choked back something 
in her throat, and Eleanor waited for what 
was to come next. She knew how much it 
must cost Eatie to make this confession, and 

2 
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at that moment was thinking far more of her 
friend than of her lover. 

* Of course/ Katie went on, in the same 
quiet voice as before, with all the feeling 
studiously emptied out of it, * he declares now 
that nothing will induce him to bet again; 
but he does want some one to help him keep 
his resolutions. Oh, Eleanor ! ' she cried, 
her self-command suddenly giving way, ' don't 
you think you could? It is his only fault. 
He is so unselfish, and generous, and sweet- 
tempered, and these very things often lead 
him away and hinder his saying No.' 

^ But I don't love him,' answered Eleanor, 
using the same argument that she had used to 
Ivan ; * and it can't be right to marry a man 
one doesn't love.' 

^ Yes, it can, if you don't love anybody 
else. You know I love you too much to wish 
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you to sacrifice yourself, even for Ivan, and I 
wouldn't say another word if I didn't think it 
would be for your happiness as well as his. 
But you care about the same things, you are 
the best friends now, and you would soon 
grow to love him. Can't you overtook this 
one thing ? He is easily led by anyone he is 
fond of, and there is no one that could keep 
him straight as well as you. You are always 
so strong.' 

Eleanor wavered. ^ So strong ! ' Here 
was the same argument again. Would it not 
be cowardly to shrink now, when it might 
be the turning-point in Ivan's career ? She 
would give up herself for his sake. Then 
there flashed across her mind little Tristan's 
words about the White Lady's self-renuncia- 
tion, * but it was a sin, all the same,' and upon 
this came Miss Maxwell's answer to her 
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question — *No, it was a splendid thing.' 
This decided the matter, and, forgetting that 
there was a whole world of difference between 
the two cases, she looked up, and said, ' Then 
you will have to tell him, Katie!' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT MISS MAXWELL SAID. 

These events had occurred on Friday, and on 
the following Monday, as we know, Eleanor 
was to go back to town. Not long after break- 
fast on Saturday, the hoofs of Ivan's horse, 
Brian Boru, were heard sounding down the 
avenue, and Eleanor arose and fled. She had 
no defined idea of hiding herself, or of rushing 
into the wilds (like a Tartar bride) till her 
lover should find her and bring her home on 
his saddle-bow. Mr. Herbert Spencer would 
tell us that the instinct to conceal herself 
was ^inherited' from a long though remote 
series of ancestresses, all of whom had been 
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captured by the bow and spear of their 
admirers. 

Katie set the flight of the nymph down to 
shyness, a more probable though less philo- 
sophical explanation. She herself hurried to 
the door. 

^ Well ! ' said Ivan, as the groom took his 
horse, and the little dogs offered their un- 
called-for caresses. 

^ Well ! ' answered Katie, and with these 
brief exclamations they went in search of 
Eleanor. 

The girl had gone out into the garden by 
the library window, feeling as if the end of all 
things had indeed arrived. She, who had 
always offered her cheek to the kisser when 
the kisser was of her own sex, was now on the 
very threshold of a love-scene. Eleanor would 
gladly have been transformed into a daphne, 
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or any other of the ornamental shrubs which 
surrounded her, and which used in times past 
to offer an asylum to maidens pursued by too 
ardent Apollo. 

After a moment she conquered her childish 
desire to run away, and stepped back through 
the library window, where she began in a dis- 
tracted manner to study Bradshaw upside 
down. 

At this moment Ivan and Katie 
entered. 

Eleanor blushed crimson as they appeared, 
and promptly extended her hand, though 
Ivan had to walk the whole of a very long 
room before he could take it. Katie had the 
good grace not to laugh, as she was longing to 
do, but saying, ^I shall be in the drawing- 
room, if you want me,' was turning to leave 
the room, when she was stopped by an 
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agonised cry from Eleanor. ^ Katie ! don't 
go. I want to speak to you.' 

^ What is it ? ' asked Katie, turning round. 

* Your mother. You won't say anything 
to her till after I am gone ? ' 

Katie and Ivan looked at each other. ^ Are 
you afraid of mother, dear ? ' inquired Ivan. 

* No, not exactly that, but ' and 

Eleanor paused. 

' But what, darling ? ' 
*Well, I mean — I know she will be so 
disappointed.' 

* She is so fond of you,' said Katie, and 
Ivan murmured something that caused Eleanor 
to get redder than before, while she faltered 
out : 

^ She thinks so much of you, that of 
course it isn't likely she would be satisfied 
with me.' 
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* Don't vex yourself about it/ said Ivan. * I 
won't tell her till to-morrow. Will that do ? ' 

^ Oh, thank you ! ' replied Eleanor, grate- 
fully, *I would much rather.' 

^ And now come for a walk on the beach.* 

Eleanor caught eagerly at the hope even 
of a change of place. This was so unlike the 
^scenes' she had read about in novels, and 
which she had been dreading through the 
watches of the night. It was so lucky that 
Katie and Ivan had happened to be together 
when they came upon her. But now Katie 
would certainly go, and, left alone within 
four walls with Ivan, Eleanor felt like a 
trapped thing ^that sees the hunter coining 
through the wood.' There would be more 
sense of freedom in the open air. Already 
poor Eleanor's strongest feeling about her 
engagement was a sense of imprisonment, of 
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captivity. Already a great gulf separated 
her and her old self of yesterday, her and 
freedom. So she jumped at the idea of a 
walk on the shore. 

*Very well, but I'm afraid I can't stay 
very long. I must write to Cousin Frances 
to tell her what train I am coming by.' 

* Bother Cousin Frances,' thought Ivan; 
but he said, ^Well, the post doesn't go out 
till five, and it's now half-past eleven, so I 
think you may have time for both,' and out 
they went. 

The walk could not be called altogether a 
success. Ivan indeed was perfectly happy, 
but Eleanor's shyness embarrassed even him. 
A less good-tempered man would have been 
provoked, but he only felt half amused and 
half sorry for her, and in reaUy an heroic 
way allowed her to confine the conversation 
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to such things as they would have talked of 
before yesterday. She rattled away about 
these subjects in a nervous manner unusual 
to her, giving utterance to an amount of 
nonsense and an abundance of truisms, of 
which in her calmer moments she would have 
declared herself incapable. Little by little 
she grew more at her ease, though even then 
she looked at her watch more frequently than 
is customary on these occasions, or warranted 
in any circumstances by politeness. 

At length Ivan said to her, ^ Don't you 
think, darling, Cousin Frances would let you 
stay a little longer, if I were to write and ask 
her?' 

^ Oh no, please don't ! ' cried Eleanor, quite 
alarmed at the notion. ^ You know I have 
been here a whole month, and I'm sure I 
ought to go home,' she concluded weakly. 
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Then the absurdity of the whole affair and 
the pity of it flashed across her puzzled mind 
and worn nerves, striking a queer discord on 
the strings of laughter and tears. Eleanor 
laughed and sobbed, and instantly Ivan had 
taken her in his arms, kissed her, and caressed 
her soothingly. It was all over in a moment : 
she had been kissed, she was not her old self 
any more. Partly she felt only resigned, partly 
relieved ; the situation had ceased to be 
simply embarrassing, and she regained her 
self-command. 

Presently Ivan spoke again. 

*I don't mean to be idle any more. I 
shall go to Paris at once and work hard in a 
studio, and don't you think, when you see I 
am in earnest, that I may be allowed to bring 
home my wife to keep Christmas here ? ' 

Eleanor stopped aghast, feeling like the 
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man who turned on the river to water his 
garden. Then all at once her face cleared. 
' Oh ! but I mustn't/ she said. 

^ Mustn't, darling ! what do you mean ? ' 

* Mother said in her will,' replied Eleanor, 
her voice growing tender, Hhat I wasn't to 
marry before I was one-and-twenty. I have 
only just remembered it.' 

^ And when will that be ? ' 

* Not till next August,' answered she, in a 
tone that was highly suggestive of * Either 
you may die, or I may die, or the donkey 
may die.' 

* All that long time off ! Oh, it's impos- 
sible ! Do you think she really meant it ? ' 

^ I'm sure she did. I remember wonder- 
ing why she put that in. It seemed so un- 
likely that I should see anyone before I was 
one-and-twenty that ' 
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*You should want to many/ finished 
Ivan. *But I don't think you do want to 
marry him very much, do you ? ' 

Eleanor laughed and blushed. Then 
becoming grave she said, ^ You know I told 
you how it was.' 

* My darling, yes ! and I will be patient 
and not try to hurry you. But you will let 
me come and see you at Christmas, won't 
you ?' 

^ Yes, if you care to,' she answered shyly; . 
*and now we really must go home.' 

Perhaps Eleanor was right when she 
hinted that her letter to Miss Maxwell would 
take her all day to write, for it proved a very 
lengthy business. It was easy enough to get 
as far as / Dear Cousin Frances, — I shall reach 
Paddington on Monday, at six, but please 
don't trouble to meet me, as I can manage 
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quite well/ But when this had been written, 
no other words would come. Like all re- 
served people, Eleanor was far more fluent on 
paper than with her tongue, and that was 
why she had preferred to ^ break the news, ' as 
she phrased it to herself, by letter; but this 
time her eloquence failed her. At last, when 
the post hour was drawmg alarmingly near, 
and when she felt as if her brain would give 
way under the multitudes of sentences she 
had been trying to frame, she grew desperate, 
and determined that, good or bad, the next 
letter should go. So dashing her pen into 
the ink, she scribbled on, with flushed cheeks 
and inky fingers, ^ I want to tell you before I 
get back that Ivan proposed to me yesterday, 
and I have promised to marry him sometime. 
I hope you won't mind. Katie is very 
pleased. I have told you all about him 
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before, so there isn^t anything fresh to say.- 
Your loving ' E. F. W/ 



The remainder of the day passed without 
exposing Eleanor to another tete-h-tete. The 
evening proved wet, and it was impossible for 
Ivan to invent any pretext for a stroll, so 
they all stayed in the drawing-room and he 
and Katie sang together. On Sunday after- 
noon Eleanor was obliged to submit to 
another long ramble on the shore, but this 
time they got on better. Ivan was full of 
the life they were to lead, of the things they 
were to see and the pictures he would paint, 
and here Eleanor felt at home and at ease. 
She had aocepted him in part for the purpose 
of firing his ambition, and was ready to enter 
into his dreams. Besides, she did not at all 
dislike the idea of a life (a good way ofi* in 
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the future) to be spent with Ivan, when the 
engagement and honeymoon should be safely 
over, and they should be quite old married 
people, with Huntingcombe as a home for 
part of the year, and a house in town all the 
rest of the time, where she would be properly 
appreciated. 

It had been agreed that Ivan was to 
inform his mother of his engagement on 
Sunday evening after dinner. Most women 
would have detected the whole affair long 
ago, but Mrs. Russell's powers of observation 
were of the bluntest sort, and it would never 
have occurred to her that Ivan covld fall in 
love with any girl who was not a peeress in 
her own right, or as beautiful as Helen. 

The girls, knowing what was coming, 
retreated to Eleanor's room, nominally to pack, 
and then the coast was clear. 

F 2 
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Ivan began : ' Mother, aren't you very- 
sorry that Eleanor is going away ? ' 

* Yes, dear, very sorry. It seemed to be 
doing her so much good. I reaUy don't 
think her manners are half so abrupt as when 
she came.' 

This was not encouraging, yet Ivan man- 
aged to twist it into an assurance that, 
unconsciously to Eleanor, the tender passion 
had wrought the soft change. So he con- 
tinued, ^ I don't think I mind what you call 
her " abruptness," mother ; a great deal of it 
is only fun. And — I like her better than any 
girl I ever saw.' 

' 1 am glad of that. It is so nice for 
Katie that you should like her friend.' 

Ivan got up from his seat in despair, and 
took another close to his mother's sofa. 
^ Mother, why won't you understand ? ' he 
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said, half laughing. ^ I have fallen in love 
with her, and she has promised to marry me.^ 

^ My dear boy ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Russell, 
her languor suddenly leaving her, as she sat 
bolt upright. *You can't mean it! You 
might have done so much better.' 

*I don't think so.' 

*But, Ivan dear, just consider* She is 
very nice, of course, and a capital friend for 
Katie. But that you, with all your gifts, 
should throw yourself away on a girl without 
any particular beauty, or manners, or position 
— oh, I can't bear to think of it ! ' and she 
burst into tears. 

^ Don't, mother, please,' entreated Ivan, 
taking hold of her hand and stroking it, and 
when she was a little soothed he went on : 
a am so tired of hearing about my gifts : 
I'm sure they have never been much use 
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to me, I don't want Eleanor any dif- 
ferent from what she is. She is beautiful: 
I wouldn't change her for the greatest beauty 
in England. And as to her position, it is as 
good as our own, and, surely, if she is a fit 
companion for your daughter she is a fit 
wife for your son.' 

' Oh, Ivan ! don't be cross. I haven't 
known you cross since you were a baby.' 

Ivan sighed. Arguments were lost on 
his mother, but he must extract a promise 
that she would give a kind welcome to 
Eleanor, or the consequences to him might 
be terrible. So he tried again. 

^ She is dreadfully afraid you won't like 
it. She knows what a lot you think of me.' 

' Ah, well ! she is a clever girl, and it is 

impossible she could see you without falling 
in love with you.' 
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♦ *I don't mean that at all,' said Ivan, 
hastily, ' but won't you tell her how happy it 
will make you to have her for a daughter? 
Just to please me, mother.' 

'Of course, I will tell her anything you 
like, my dear boy, if you put it in that way. 
I have no doubt she is very good, and though 
I can't help thinking it is a great pity, if you 
do want to marry her, I couldn't bear you to 
be disappointed.' 

Having obtained this much, Ivan went 
at once to look for Eleanor and bring her 
to his mother, before Mrs. Russell had time 
to glide back to her original standpoint, as 
she was pretty certain to do. For Mrs. 
Russell's mind was like an indiarubber ball. 
It was always possible (after a certain amount 
of pressure) to make a dent in it, but in a 
short time the dent came up, and the surface 
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of the ball was as smooth as before. The 
poor people round characterised her as ' very 
wearing/ and indeed Katie often looked ' very- 
worn.' 

*Was she angry?* asked Eleanor^ when 
in obedience to Ivan's caU the girls came out 
into the gallery. 

* Angry? No! How could she be? But 
a little plaintiva I suppose every woman is 
rather jealous at first of her daughter-in-law. 
Let us go and get the formidable interview 
over at once. You won't mind about it, will 
you, darling ? ' 

* No, of course not. It is quite natural ; ' 
and Eleanor rushed downstairs, followed by 
Ivan, entering the drawing-room in the 
abrupt way objected to by Mrs. Russell. 

' Ah, Eleanor, there you are ! Ivan has 
been telling me. I hope you will make him 
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as happy as he deserves. I do think you are 
the most fortunate girl ! ' 

Eleanor smiled ; her sense of humour was 
tickled, and she answered, *I was sure you 
would think so/ 

^ Now, Eleanor, that isn't fair,' interposed 
Ivan ; but Mrs. Russell looked up in sur- 
prise. 

* You are a very sensible girl, Eleanor, and 
though I must say I expected Ivan 

* Mother, you know that is forbidden.' 

' Very well, dear, I won't say it ; though 
I am sure everyone feels the same thing. But 
Eleanor knows I am very fond of her, and she 
is quite clever at getting into my ways, and 
finding out the things I like.' 

At this juncture the butler appeared with 
a message to Mrs. Russell from a poor woman 
in the village, whose child had met with an 
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accident. This created a diversion, and Ivan 
profited by it to lead his mother to her 
favourite topic of accidents and their remedies. 

He was almost thankfiil that Eleanor was 
going away the next morning, for he felt that 
though she might laugh at first, the perpetual 
iteration of remarks about her great good for- 
tune might end by provoking a retort, which 
his mother, feather-headed though she was in 
many ways, would neither forget or for^ve. 

It was not until she was seated by herself 
in the train the next morning that Eleanor 
had leisure to think over all that had 
happened, and to review her own conduct in the 
matter. She was most anxious to think that 
she had done right, and was to be commended 
for her readiness to become the inspiration of 
a man whose only fault was weakness of pur- 
pose. But her nature was very honest, and 
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in spite of all her eflfbrts, she could not help 
feeling a little ashamed of herself. The ques- 
tion would arise, ^What would Ivan have 
done if she had refused him ? ' Neither com- 
mitted suicide, nor died of a broken heart, 
nor * plunged into the vortex of dissipation,' 
most assuredly ; and again and again during 
the journey Eleanor had to recall Katie's 
entreaties before she could feel on good terms 
with herself. Even with this help she was a 
little uncomfortable when the train reached 
Paddington- in the dusk, at the thought of 
a possible Cousin Frances standing on the 
platform. 

Cousin Frances was not there, having sent 
the footman instead with a message that she 
had a bad cold and was afraid to go out. She 
was, however, ready in the drawing-room to 
give Eleanor a warm welcome at the end of her 
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drive. The girl's fiace confirmed the impres* 
sion made on Miss Maxwell by her letter, that 
she was not in the least in love with the man 
she had promised to marry. Indeed, she 
looked fiar less happy and contented than 
usual. But that was not the moment to put 
questions, and so Miss Maxwell confined her- 
self during tea to general talk about the country 
and her own visits, which Eleanor answered 
volubly and nervously. 

It was not until they were seated comfort- 
ably round the fire, after dinner, that Miss 
Maxwell said suddenly, * I wasn't altogether 
surprised at your letter this morning. I had 
been expecting something of the sort for some 
time.' 

« 

* Had you ? ' exclaimed Eleanor, looking 
up in astonishment. ' I never was more taken 
aback in my life.' 
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Miss Maxwell noted the phrase, and 
answered dryly, *Ah, well! I suppose that 
when a girl is very much in love herself, it 
doesn't occur to her that the man's feelings 
are at all similar/ 

Eleanor coloured crimson ; then she said 
slowly, ^ But I don't think I am what you call 
very much in love. I told him so, and he 
said he didn't mind.' 

* But, my dear child, it is a very dangerous 

J. 

thing for a girl of your age and character to 
marry a man merely because he loves you.' 

' I don't love anyone else, and I like him 
much better than any man I ever saw. He 
can do all sorts of things, and he is so 
nice at home,' 

*It's very odd, then, that with all these 
perfections you haven't managed to fall in 
love with him.' 
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Eleanor reddened again, but did not 
answer, 

* Are you marrying him for the sake of 
Katie ? ' 

' No, certainly not. At least, I mean ' 

* Eleanor,' said Miss Maxwell, gravely, 
*you know your mother has put me in her 
place, and you owe me the confidence you 
would have given her. You say you are not 
in love with Mr. Russell. Were you so T^eak 
as to engage yourself to him merely because he 
told you he couldn't live without you ? ' 

* No, indeed ! ' cried Eleanor, whose pride 
was touched in its tenderest place. ' I said I 
would think over it, but Katie implored me 
not to refuse him. He had been losing a lot 
of money at races this year ' (Eleanor hurried 
out with it), * and she said it was the only 
hope.' 
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* Good heavens ! ' ejaculated Miss Maxwell, 
absolutely confounded at this bald unvarnished 
statement. ^ Katie said that ? Katie ? ' 

' Oh ! you mustn't think badly of Katie, 
Cousin Frances. You would understand it 
all directly if you saw him. She said she 
wouldn't urge it for the world if she wasn't 
sure it would make me happy too, and I know 
she wouldn't. He hasn't an atom of wicked- 
ness in him, and she thought if I wias only 
there to keep him straight, there would be no 
fear of its happening again.' 

' Ah ! ' exclaimed Miss Maxwell, beginning 
at last to see daylight. ' Well, Eleanor, I don't 
wonder you seem uncomfortable. I can't 
imagine a much more trying life to look 
forward to than that of having to be the stick 
for a plant to climb up. As Mrs. Poyser 
says, " Where's the use of having a spring-cart 
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of your own if youVe got a geek to drive 
you?" But I forgot: you contemplate driving 
the geek yourself/ 

* Oh, Cousin Frances, don't ! ' implored 
Eleanor, now on the verge of tears. ^ Indeed, I 
didn't mean to do anything wrong. But he is 
so nice in many ways, and it seemed so dreadful 
to think of his ruining himself if I could do 
anything to stop it. And I like him very 
much,* and giving way altogether, Eleanor 
laid her head on Miss Maxwell's lap and 
sobbed. 

Miss Maxwell let it lie there for a little, 
till the sobs grew less frequent ; then she said: 

^ Perhaps I seemed cross, Eleanor dear ; 
if so, you must forgive me. But I know 
better than you or Katie the risk of marrying 
without love. Besides, Eleanor, though I am 
quite ready to allow that a man may be 
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influenced to any extent by a wife whom he 
loves and who loves him, I very much doubt 
whether he would yield for long to a woman 
who looked on marriage with him as a mis- 
sionary enterprise/ 

' I didn't think of that.' 

' It is true, all the same. And now, tell 
me, what does Mr. Russell do?' 

* He is going to Paris at once, to a studio. 
He has a great talent for drawing.' 

* Oh ! he has a great talent for drawing, 
has he?' thought Miss Maxwell, but she did 
not trust herself to say anything. She had 
her own opinion of the numerous young men 
Tvho now ' take up art, seriously, you know.' 
Also, she remembered what the Master of 
Boniface said to the young Don who announced 
his intention of ' taking up music as a pro- 
fession.' * Ah ! ' remarked the sardonic Master, 
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' I wonder whether any of my Fellows will 
take up dancing as a profession!' 

Miss Maxwell held her tongue, and Eleanor 
went on, not in a very hopeful voice; 

' I know I am forbidden to marry till next 
August, and perhaps I may have grown to 
love him by then.' 

* Perhaps I ' echoed Miss Maxwell, without 
much expectation in her tone, for she had 
smaU faith in feeUngs being changed to order 
within a given time. *But don't think me 
unkind if I warn you of the danger of be- 
lieving that because you think you are strong 
yourself you can guide other people. If you 
have been placed in the position, of course 
you must do the best you can, but be sure 
you are placed in it. I had a . conversation 
with your mother just before she died, and 
she said she was terribly afraid of the troubles 
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your love of power would bring on you, and 
it seems to me that has had more to do with 
your accepting Mr, Russell than anything 
else. And now I have preached my sermon, 
and I'm going to send you to bed.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PARIS. 
' Cest un admirable lieu que Paris.' — Les Pricieuses Bidicu^' 

Having said her say, it was Miss Maxwell's 
custom to dismiss the subject of dispute, if 
not from her thoughts at any rate from her 
conversation. So she treated Eleanor exactly 
as she had always done, and asked questions 
about Huntingcombe and the life there in the 
most natural way. Eleanor, on her side, 
though humiliated at the thought of the posi- 
tion her self-conceit and boasted strength had 
led her into— a position with which weak- 
minded people are familiar — bore no resent- 
ment to Miss Maxwell for having opened 
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her eyes, and soon forgot her first shy- 
ness. 

She readily found plenty of things to 
do and see. Parties were of course out of 
the question, but neither Miss Maxwell nor 
Eleanor were at all dependent on society, and 
were very happy poking about old churches 
and galleries, and seeing all the hidden sights 
which are as little known to most Londoners 
as if they were situated in the Soudan. 

One wet afternoon Miss Maxwell, who 
hated rain like a cat, had declined to go out, 
and she and Eleanor were sitting comfortably 
over the fire. Eleanor had tucked herself 
into one large easy chair with ' Pickwick,' and 
her cousin was chuckling in another over ' Le 
monde ou Von s^ennuie.^ 

She had not read far when Eleanor looked 
up from her book and exclaimed : 
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' Oh, Cousin Frances, I have just thought 

of such a delightful expedition for us to do 

some day ! ' 

^ Anything you like, as long as you don't 

talk to me now/ 

Eleanor twisted her head till she managed 
to see the title of the absorbing book, then 
returned contentedly to the adventures of 
Mr. Weller. 

After another hour had passed. Miss 
Maxwell laid down the play with a gasp 
of delight. 

Eleanor lifted up her eyes and smiled 
mischievously. ' Is it very good ? ' she asked. 
' May I read it ? ' 

^ My dear, it is superb. You and I will 
go over to Paris on purpose to see it. But 
now my mind is free and I can attend to 
you. What was it you wanted ? ' 
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^I thought it would be such fun to go 
the round of the old inns in the city, and to 
visit particularly Sam Weller's "White Hart." 
Will you come ? ' 

' Yes, certainly ; it's a very good idea. 1 
did just go to the " Tabard '' before it was 
pulled down, I'm thankful to say, and I've 
always meant to go to the rest, but somehow 
I've never done it.' 

November was upon them before Miss 
Maxwell and Eleanor were able to accomplish 
their visit to the inns, and with November 
came Ivan on his way to Paris. Eleanor was 
rather nervous at the idea of introducing him 
to Miss Maxwell, but the. thing had to be 
done, so there was no use in making a fuss 
about it. Miss Maxwell sent a message beg- 
ging him to come and dine the night of his 
arrival, and she then put back dinner half an 
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hour, so that Ivan and Eleanor might have 
time for a private interview. When at length 
she entered the drawing-room, her prejudice 
against Ivan began fast to melt away, as 
Eleanor's had done before her. 

' He expressed his pleasure at making her 
acquaintance, with so much genuine warmth 
that she could not but respond, and talked of 
the sights she and Eleanor had been seeing with 
real interest and knowledge. It would have 
been quite impossible to be stiff with so genial 
a young man, and Miss Maxwell soon found 
herself asking questions as to his future plans, 
about which he was very open. 

'I have got to work very hard. Miss 
Maxwell. Eleanor is such a severe task- 
mistress, and she won't be content with less 
than nine hours a day. More work is pro- 
hibited, mercifully, by the Factories' Act, 
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And I'm going to be very virtuous and not 
draw any caricatures, but take to bones and 
muscles instead/ 

* Have you never taken to them before ? ' 

' No, I always declined ; I stuck to the 
surface. It's so much prettier.' 

Miss Maxwell smiled at this characteristic 
remark, but only inquired if he had made up his 
mtad where he was to study, and with whom ? 

^ Oh, yes ! I'm going to Montargis. He's 
about the best figure-painter they've got. 
His studio is down near the Luxembourg. 
A man I know something of is studying with 
him*, and he says the old fellow makes one 
work like anything.' 

'Shall you. address him habitually as 
" cher et grand artiste ? " ' said Miss Maxwell. 

Ivan laughed. ' Oh ! I know what you 
have been reading. I do trust I shall never 
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become like a student in one of Montepin 8 
novels, and I certainly shan't marry my 
model, who is a great heiress and the victim 
of endless plots against her life.' 

' Mayn't I read one of these thrilling 
books ? ' asked Eleanor, * They somid even 
more charming than " Monte ChristoJ 

^ When you are twenty-one and a married 
woman,' answered Ivan, *but not before. 
Now I am going to France, I have deter- 
mined to contemplate life from a French 
point of view. And the first step in that 
direction is to make up one's mind that there 
is no place like Paris, especially about 
Christmas. Can't I convince you of that 
fact. Miss Maxwell ? ' 

' I don't think I want convincing. I was 
half convinced before, and Le monde ou Von 
s^ennuie did the rest.' 
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* Then you will come ? ' 

* Yes, we will come ; but you mustn't let 
us interfere with your work, or important 
business will call us home directly/ 

Ivan promised, and followed the ladies 
into the drawing-room, where he spent the 
evening playing to them, at Miss Maxwell's 
request. He was very amusing over his 
music, and insisted on playing six ' new 
pieces' through, from beginning to end, to 
prove to Eleanor the sincerity of his reform- 
ation. They were neither very long nor 
very difficult, but he declared that it was the 
very first time he had ever had an idea of 
how the finale was ' led up to.' When Ivan had 
gone back to his hotel, Eleanor turned eagerly 
to Miss Maxwell to know her opinion of 
him. 

*I think he is very pleasant and very 
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fond of you, and I much wonder you have 
never fallen in love with him.' 

Eleanor blushed. 'I am very fond of 
him/ she said, deprecatingly, 'though some- 
how I think I almost liked him better before. 
However, no doubt it will be all right when 
we are once married.' 

Miss Maxwell looked at her curiously, but 
said nothing, and Eleanor went on : 

' But I wish you would tell me what you 
think of him in other ways ; I mean what I 
told you about.' 

' You want to know if I think him weak ? 
Yes, I do, and easily led — I should say in a 
great measure from good nature.' (Miss 
Maxwell would not add what was really 
in her mind — ' and a very bad person for 
you to marry.') 'But, Eleanor, I like him 
much better than I ever thought I should.' 
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Eleanor's face cleared. She was very 
indiflferent to the world's opinion, but was 
uneasy under the shadow of a diflFerence 
with those whom she loved and cared for, 
and this moral weakness had a great deal 
to do with her acceptance of Ivan. 

The next few days were spent in rushing 
about here, there, and everywhere. Ivan was 
without the smallest faculty for organising, 

» 

and wasted an enormous deal of time and 
strength in consequence. A studio in Hamp- 
stead would somehow suggest to him a 
curiosity shop in Chelsea, and while turning 
over Chippendale tables in the neighbour- 
hood of Tite Street, he would be visited 
with recollections of some priceless old print 
in Holbom. Eleanor was rather impatient 
of these fancies, more on her cousin's account 
than her own, but Miss Maxwell laughed and 
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humoured him. Ivan was charming as a 
tame cat, though as the husband of Eleanor 
he was hardly to be desired. However, 
August was some months off, and Miss 
Maxwell, who had- some happy-go-lucky 
Irish blood in her veins, devoutly trusted 
that before that time they would learn their 
mistake, and meanwhile she had promised, 
perhaps rashly, to take Eleanor to Paris. 

November and December soon slipped 
away, and Paris was looking its best when, 
on one bright afternoon at the end of the 
year. Miss Maxwell and Eleanor drew up 
at a small hotel close to the Madeleine. Ivan 
had tried hard to persuade them to pitch their 
tent on the other side of the river, at one of 
the hotels along the Quai Voltaire, but in 
vain. Miss MaxweU was accustomed to this 
quiet place, and besides she did not want to 
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be entirely at Ivan's mercy as a guide and 
chaperon. 

He was of course at the station to meet 
them, beaming as usual. 

^ How on earth did you contrive to get 
here at such an hour ? You must have had 
a special train at Charing Cross put on at 

four A.M.' 

' Oh ! we only came from Amiens to-day. 
Cousin Frances had never seen it. I can't 
think how anyone can have the heart to 
hurry by those beautiful towers.' 

' Well, it's a very good thing you are so 
fresh, for they are playing LEtourdi to-night 
at the Franqais, and I got tickets on spec' 

' You excellent creature ! ' exclaimed Miss 
Maxwell, ' I shall be grateful to you for life. 
And you have taken those for Le Monde to* 
morrow ? ' 
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* Yes, in the front row of the balcony. 
I've been waiting to see it till you came, for 
fear I should be blase. Where are you going 
to dine ? ' 

' I don't know ; I hadn't thought.' 

' Come to Voisin's. It is close by. 1 will 
call for you at six.' 

' Very well. Only remember that we are 
indifferent to the pleasures of the table, so 
don't waste your energies on the menu.' 

It would be difficult to describe Eleanor's 
feelings on that first night at a French play. 
As has been said, she had seen little acting of 
any kind, and though delighting passionately 
in what seemed to her good, she was excited 
almost to frenzy by shortcomings in her ideal. 
For the last six weeks she had been spending 
most of her evenings reading Moliere with 
Miss Maxwell, who had seen many of the 
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plays acted by the best actors, and could 
descant on them by the hour to her enthusi- 
astic listener. 

Brilliant as Eleanor's dreams had been of 
what she was to see, they were surpassed by 
the reality. The cast that night was an ex- 
ceptionally good one, and as Eleanor watched 
the feeble efforts of * L'Etourdi ' to make amends 
for his folly by killing himself on his sword 
which always ran away, while Mascarille, his 
feet tucked up on the seat, looked on with 
calm complacency, her excitement was such 
that had anyone touched her she would 
probably have screamed. Miss Maxwell and 
Ivan glanced at each other in amusement, 
but did not disturb her. Indeed, they were 
too much interested themselves to wonder 
at her. 

' Well, Eleanor, were you satisfied ? ' asked 
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Ivan, as they were walking home in the star- 
light 

* Satisfied ! ' she exclaimed, her voice 
trembling with excitement ; * fancy, if one 
had died and had never seen that ! ' 

Ivan laughed. This was a new phase of 
Eleanor, and he was pleased to see her looking 
so happy. Then he and Miss Maxwell began 
to criticise some of the finer points of the play, 
but their conversation was lost upon Eleanor. 
She was living the whole thing over again, try- 
ing to trace out the meaning of an emphasis or a 
gesture that had puzzled her, and altogether 
in a state of beatitude such as is granted to 
mortals only once or twice in a lifetime. 

' What are you going to do to-morrow ? ' 
asked Ivan, as they drew near to the hotel. 

' 1 don't think I dare tell you,' answered 
Miss Maxwell. 
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* A lengthy stance at the Bon March^, I 
suppose ? ' 

* Oh, dear, no! That would be only- 
natural and proper. But I am contemplating 
— ^low be it spoken — a drive through Paris 
down all the streets mentioned in the Crime 
de rOpSra, so that I may be able to picture it 
exactly. It will be all one to Eleanor, you 
know.' 

' Well, that is an original idea,' exclaimed 
Ivan. ^ Is it a practice of yours ? ' 

' Not exactly. I haven't had much oppor- 
tunity. But I always read a French novel 
with a map of Paris. It makes it infinitely 
more interesting.' 

* Then you must be well up in the Quartier 
Latin. It is a favourite haunt of the novel- 
ists.' 

' Oh, yes ! I know it pretty well on paper. 

b2 
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And that reroinds me. How are the bones 
and muscles getting on ? ' 

* Not very well. In fact, I'm afraid I 
haven't any talent for anatomy. Portraits are 
more in my line.' 

Miss Maxwell grew grave. 'And what 
does your Master say to you ? ' 

' Chiefly that it was a thousand pities I 
didn't begin to draw years ago.' 

' I quite agree with him, but it isn't too 
late yet. At least, it wouldn't be if anyone 
except you were concerned.' 

* Don't be so severe, Miss Maxwell, please. 
I really have been working very hard. And 
what is the good of doing what one hates ? 
One is certain to do it badly.' 

* I'm not at all sure of that,' answered 
Miss Maxwell, as they drew up at the door. 
' But now, good-night ! ' 
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^ Mayn't Eleanor come for a walk with me 
to-morrow ? ' 

' Yes, if you will bring her back by twelve, 
and go and work for the rest of the day.' 

' I'll be here by ten, then.* Good-night, 
my darling.' And Ivan went. 

If Eleanor went to bed entirely happy 
Miss Maxwell did not. She had grown to 
like Ivan, and felt it would be a disappoint- 
ment to her if he failed to become a steady, 
purpose-like man, and she could not but 
acknowledge to herself that this seemed more 
than likely. And though she knew it would 
not be a good thing for Eleanor to marry him, 
she was half sorry, all the same. Other girls 
might take him and love him in spite of his 
idleness, but Eleanor was not one of them. 
She had reckoned on her power of rousing his 
ambition, and though failure might be of value 
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as a lesson to Aer, the result towards the other 
person concerned was certain to be disgust 
and weariness. 

Eleanor returned from her walk with Ivan 
the next morning with rather a downcast 
face. She had been asking him about his 
work, and he confessed as lightly and frankly 
as he had done to Miss Maxwell that the 
study of anatomy had proved repugnant to 
him, and that he had abandoned it. It was 
in vain that she argued that it was useless to 
expect to be a great figure-painter without 
knowing the anatomy of the human frame; 
he met all her reproaches with unvarying 
good-humour. 

* But, my dearest child, there isn't one 
modem painter in twenty that knows any- 
thing of anatomy.' 

* I can well believe it,' answered Eleanor. 
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' And it is the same in everything else. 
Why, there is hardly a sculptor who can 
draw ; and I'm sure it is much more 
necessary that a sculptor should understand 
anatomy than a painter.' 

' I don't see that there is any " more " 
about it,' she replied. * It is absolutely 
essential to both.' 

'I do hate anatomy,' exclaimed Ivan, 
flicking savagely at a late chrysanthemum 
with his cane. ' It is like that disgusting 
Greek cart-wheel Ruskin was always bother- 
ing fellows to draw at Oxford, and nobody 
would. And the Greeks didn't know any- 
thing about the anatomy of what you un- 
poetically call the human frame.' 

* Perhaps not theoretically, but they cer- 
tainly did practically ; and any way you are 
not a Greek. 
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* Do you know, Eleanor/ said Ivan, turn- 
ing round and facing her as they were moon- 
ing along under the trees in the Tuileries 
Gardens, *I do think you must be a httle 
fond of me, or you wouldn't take my short- 
comings so dreadfully to heart — ^not that I 
admit this to be a shortcoming.' 

' Of course I am fond of you, and besides, 
I can't bear to see things wasted. But it is 
no use talking. If you don't feel it yourself, 
no one else can make you.' 

Miss Maxwell guessed what was at the 
bottom of Eleanor's silence and pre-occupa- 
tion as they began their drive, and according 
to her usual practice left the girl alone to 
recover herself. Cousin Prances could not 
help feeling a little sorry for Ivan, vexed 
though she was with him. She knew he 
must have had a good scolding, for Eleanor 
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would have thought she was not fulfilling 
the missionary enterprise entrusted to her by 
Katie if she had neglected to scold him, and 
as yet she was too young and inexperienced 
to have learnt much of the healing virtue of 
silence. Miss Maxwell saw more plainly 
than ever that sooner or later sorrow would 
come from the engagement. Ivan would not 
— ^perhaps could not — mend his ways, and 
Eleanor as distinctly would not fall in with 
them. This pair had never any lover's 
quarrels — Ivan was too good-tempered, 
Eleanor too little interested — so there could 
be no new births and revivals of love. All 
this the elder lady knew. But meantime 
she thought it better to let things take their 
course. 

The charm of Paris, its brightness and 
liveliness, soon infected Eleanor, and after a 
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little while she was able to take an interest 
in the life of the streets, which, whether wide 
and handsome or small and narrow, were all 
alike — ^bustling and noisy. 

She had also partly recovered from her 
excitement the night before, at least enough 
to be able to talk over the play with Miss 
Maxwell, and was counting the minutes till 
she should be in the theatre again, looking at 
^ Le monde oh Von ^ennuie? At last eight 
o'clock arrived, the three thuds were heard, 
and the curtain drew up on the inimitable 
scene between the newly-married pair. 

After her delight the previous evening, 
Eleanor had believed that she could not 
tolerate anything but Moli^re, but she was 
begiiming to learn that it is possible to ad- 
mire many diflFerent styles at once. The 
finish of the acting, the speaking, and the 
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drc'bttes luade this evening also one long note 
of enjoyment, and the opera-glass of more 
than one critical gentleman was levelled with 
admiration at the flushed face and sparkling 
eyes of the girl. 

' My dear, don't squeeze my arm so,' cried 
Miss Maxwell, as they came down the great 
staircase, ^ it will be black-and-blue to-morrow.' 

^ Take mine, Eleanor, it's not so sensitive,' 
suggested Ivan. ' Besides, I can keep up with 
you better. Don't be alarmed if you hear 
them crying " au voleur ! " after you.' 

Eleanor checked her headlong speed. 
' Wasn't it delicious? ' 

' Ah! didn't I know it? ' exclaimed Miss 
Maxwell. ' Did you ever see anything more 
clever than the subtlety with which Broisat 
conveys her English birth in her walk and 
the very way she holds her arms ? ' 
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* Cetait sclide^^ murmured Ivan. * Nobody 
can do a grande dame like Madeleine Brohan. 
But I never saw such a cast. You would 
have thought they had all been bom to act 
those parts and no others. Did you notice 
the diflferent intonation that the three girls 
put into Tai la migraine ? ' 

' But think of Coquelin's self-satisfied air 
all the way through/ broke in Eleanor. 
' There seems no end to the things he caD 
do.' 

' There isn't/ answered Ivan. ' But I say, 
Miss Maxwell, how on earth does Delaunay 
make himself look so young? He can't be a 
baby now.' 

^ On est toujours jeune quand on est socieiaire^ 
replied she. 

' Where does that come from ? It is quite 
true. But I wonder what it is that makes a 
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j^ay like that so brilliant and amusing in 
French ! I believe it would be quite dull if 
we saw it in English.' 

^ Diplomacy wasn't,' said Eleanor. 
'No, because that had the element of 
tragic intrigue, and of course tragic intrigue 
is the same among all people and tongues. 
But I suppose the real fact is that the 
French are far better talkers than we are, 
and talk out their emotions much more 
readny.' 

^Not only that,' said Ivan, 'but they 
must be much better listeners too. A French 
public is always quite happy if it is provided 
with clever ways of putting things, but 
English people demand thrilling situations. 
They are too much in earnest, like Eleanor.' 

' Oh ! I'm sure I'm getting rapidly 
demoralised,' answered Eleanor. ' Cousin 
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Frances is a splendid person to teach one 
how to play/ 

* I want to brinpf a friend of mine to intro- 
duce to you, Miss Maxwell. He's in the 
studio, and an awfully good sort of fellow.' 

' I shall be very glad to see him. Who 
is he?' 

« 

* He's an American, and his name is 
Freshfield. His people are Chicago folk — ^in 
hogs, millionaires too, I think — ^but they 
always keep bothering about his being " old 
enough to earn his own Uving, and follow 
in his father's footsteps," and to judge by the 
old gentleman's photograph, the sooner Jack 
turns his back on them the better.' 

^ Do you mean that his father wants him 
to give up being an artist and take to 
business ? ' inquired Eleanor. 

^Oh, no! they only want him to run 
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before he can walk, and sell pictures before 
he can paint them — a very common form of 
vice. It's a great pity, for he's very clever, 
and might do anything some day. But I 
hope he'll have the pluck to stick to it.' 

'I hope he will,' said Miss Maxwell. 
' Bring him to-morrow about four, and we'll 
have some coffee. You know I'm going to 
take Eleanor to the Opera to-morrow, as a 
matter of duty.' 

'I'd so much rather see a play. Cousin 
Frances ; an opera seems to me two good 
things spoilt.' 

' I can't help what it seems to you, my 
dear Eleanor. Polite society demands that 
you should consider an opera the highest 
form of enjoyment. I should be held grossly 
to have neglected my duty if I didn't take you. 

' What opera is it ? ' 
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* LAfricaine^ and though the music isn't 
exciting, I will tell you for your comfort that 
the dresses and the dances are exquisite/ 

Mr. Freshfield appeared with Ivan the 
next day, and was as little like the conven- 
tional artist as could well be imagined. He 
was about twenty-three, small, and dressed 
in the height of fashion, while his hat and 
boots rivalled each other in shininess. He 
was rather inclined to flavour his conversation 

with Americanisms, but when he was in the 
company of English people these flowers 
of speech were instantly withdrawn, and ex- 
pressions of Johnsonian correctness took 
their place. 

After a little general conversation on the 
attractions of Paris, the two men drifted into 
studio anecdotes, to which the ladies were 
delighted to listen. 
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.* I wonder what has become of St. 
Servan ? ' said Freshfield. * Old Abraham I 
What a time he did give me when I first 
came/ 

^ He was too great a sweU to tak6 much 
notice of me,' Ivan answered ; ' but I found 
the inventions of Sylvain and Tahourdin quite 
bad enough.' 

^ My dear fellow, they were simply nothing 
to St. Servan ! Why, I don't believe they 
ever did anything worse to you than extract 
all the leads from your pencils, or stick a 
label with " Unpauvre aveugle^^ on your back 
before you went out. Anybody could bear 
that!' 

' And how did M. St. Servan distinguish 
himself?' asked Miss Maxwell. 

' Well, his favourite trick was dipping 
your indiarubber in soot, and when you were 

VOL. I. s 
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feeling as proud as a peacock at the beauty of 
your design, which only wanted the tiniest 
alteration to make it all that heart could 
desire, it was defiled by a smudge as black as 
your hat, and you had to begin the whole 
thing again, even to stretching your paper/ 

' But didn't you get frightfully angry?' 
asked Eleanor. 

' As mad as hops, Miss Winton ; I mean, 
much annoyed ; but of course one had to grin, 
and pretend it was the thing one enjoyed above 
all others, or there would have been no end to it 
But, by Jupiter! I couldn't stand seeing a 
fellow stuck up on the top of a lot of high 
stools and having other stools flung at those 
he was perched on, to bring him down ; and 
I just told them so. I don't think they ever 
did anything very bad to the poor little 
beggar after that.' 
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* They've been pretty peaceable lately,' 
said Ivan. 

^ Quiet 3S lambs. But, I say, old chap, 
have you heard tljiat we're to have GaHani 
back next Monday? He was in D&aze's 
studio for a bit, but he was up to such games 
that D^aze suggested that he^d better go. 
He'd draw caricatures over a picture going up 
for the Prix de Rome. That's the kind of 
hairpin he is.' 

' What ! ' exclaimed Miss Maxwell and 
Eleanor in a breath. 

' I beg your pardon ; I mean he is that 
sort of man. It's an expression they have 
down West.' 

* Well, I don't contemplate going in for 
the Prix de Rome,' remarked Ivan, ^but I 
shall draw the line short of that.' 

* Knock him down?' inquired Freshfield. 

B 2 
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* I dare say, in the first place. But as Tin 
in France, I think it's more civil to do as the 
French do — fight. And, besides, it .would 
have to come to that, any way.' 

^That's right, Ivan!' exclaimed Eleanor. 
' It does seem to me so mean to have English- 
men coming over to France aad vapouring 
about '' knocking down," and then absolutely 
declining to fight. I hate the French to 
think we are afraid of meeting them on their 
own ground.' 

Miss Maxwell and Freshfield both looked 
rather surprised at this speech, which was 
certainly somewhat an unusual one for a 
fiancee to make; but it pleased Ivan. 

' What a pity you can't be my second, 
Eleanor, or that I haven't a horse for you to 
hold. I think I had better order my black 
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duelling clothes in readiness for this fire-eater. 
But I'm sure we ought to be going now. It's 
six o'clock, and weVe got to dine and dress. 
Come along, Freshfield.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HERO OF A PARAGRAPH. 

Eleanor and Miss Maxwell, with Ivan and 
Freshfield, continued to amuse themselves in 
Paris after the manner of foreigners, that is 
to say, they conducted themselves somewhat 
like conquerors in a captured city. They 
went where they chose, with a delicious ap- 
pearance of having no business in life and 
no one to control them. They stopped and 
looked at such objects and incidents as 
interested them, with an air of possession. 
They gazed into the shop windows, the 
delightful inexhaustible shop windows of 
Paris, with the eyes of gallant victors who 
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eould loot if they liked, but courteously 
prefer to buy. All foreigners behave thus in 
alien cities. Distinguished Americans do it 
in London, so do celebrated Frenchmen of 
letters all along Regent Street. They enjoy 
themselves amid the novelty, and in the sense 
of holiday ; they enjoy themselves and don't 
mind showing it. 

There was a day at the Bon March^ after 
all, and at the Louvre — that Louvre where 
they give you charming little balloons in 
addition to your purchases. They spoke 
bad French, at least Ivan and Freshfield did, 
and laughed at each other. 

' Russell's French is not improving,' said 
Freshfield, ' and it never was good. Do you 
remember your address to the cur^ at Bar- 
bisson, Russell — when you came first ? ' 

* Please, don't ! ' said Ivan, plaintively. 
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^ Yes, do ! * cried Eleanor and Miss Max- 
well at once. 

' The tale is short/ said Freshfield, ' and 
illustrates the advantage of an English uni- 
versity education* We were at church in 
Barbisson together, and Russell with his 
usual recklessness * 

' I had no sous,' interrupted Ivan. 

' Russell, with his usual recklessness, and I 
may say ostentation, put a two-franc piece 
among the bronzes when they made the 
collection. The old cure — ^he was a splendid 
model for a St. J^r6me — came up. He was 
full of gratitude for Russell's munificence, and 
seeing that we were English, he made a beauti- 
ful speech to us in Latin. Then Russell (who 
got a first-class in moderations) looked awfiilly 
puzzled at the Latin, and said : 

'''Que?'* 
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* He afterwards explained to me that he 
meant '' What ? " ' 

'Well, Freshfield/ cried Ivan, *you are 
no better. What did you say to the woman 
yesterday, who asked you the way to the 
Madeleine? ' 

' I said prenez h sinistrej Madame,' answered 
Freshfield, unblushingly. 'It was all right, 
Tillon says prenez a dextre et a sinistre.^ 

' But Villon has been dead for some time, 
and now they say a gauche.^ 

' Well, the woman seemed to know what 
I meant. She made tracks for the left, right 
enough.' 

' Mr. Freshfield is like Sir Walter Scott,' 
said Miss Maxwell. ' He spoke le vieux Fran- 
qais du hon sieur de JoinviUej when he met 
Charles X. at Holyrood.' 

' Still, Freshfield might as well ask you 
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to dine at the Pomme du Pin, as go about 
speaking Villonese in the consulship of 
Grevy/ 

* I will ask you to dine at Durand's before 
the play, if you will only come.' 

So they went, and they watched the 
British brides and bridegrooms who love to 
feast their early happiness in restaurants, 
and next day they prowled on the Quais, and 
studied the manners of book-hunting man- 
kind. But they found no good books cheap, 
and the glittering treasures, boni, pauci, nitidi, 
in the Passage des Panoramas, were very 
good indeed, but could not be called in- 
expensive. 

' Oh, Lord of lords in Zion ! ' said old 
Richard de Bury, the bookhunter, five hundred 
years ago, * what a rushing river of gladness 
overflows my heart every time I have the 
luck to visit Paris.' ' Lutetia, quxmdo fc 
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aspiciamr says the modem sage, quoting the 
Latin grammar with a difference. 

Eleanor thought that Knightston, the 
only city she knew well, could by no means 
be compared to Paris. She was in love with 

the glitter and the movement of life, the 
crowds of pleasant-looking people, the wide 
white electric lights in front of the Opera 
House, the bourgeoisie driving proudly on 
Sundays in their one-horse vehicles through 
the Bois. 

' I don't care for these light little traps,' 
said Freshfield. ' I like a great roomy yellow 
English family carriage, with two fet horses 
and a responsible coachman. These are the 
things that give an American a kind of filial 
sense of the motherhood of England, " broad 
based upon her people's will," don't you 
know, and not inclined to trust herself in a 
flibbertigibbet little French Victoria.' 
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* They look very nice all the same,' said 
Eleanor, and Ivan thought in his heart that 
he would set up one of these vehicles when 
he and Eleanor lived in town. 

So the pleasant days ran on, and they 
enjoyed the delight of adventurous living, 
though the ladies compelled Ivan to go every 
day to his Master's studio. 

One morning Eleanor awoke with her 
mind full of the Fenimes SavanteSy which she 
was to see that evening. She had studied the 
play carefully, and lay quietly in bed for some 
time laughing to herself at the thought of the 
intonation which she could hear Madeleine 
Brohan putting into Philaminte's rapturous 
exclamations on the subject of * du grec, d del,, 
du grec ! ' She could see the very air of self- 
complacency with which Vadius would deliver 
his oration about the folly of authors reading 
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their poems aloud, before he reads his own 
aloud himself. 

She was still engaged in this absorbing 
occupation, though the hour was pretty late, 
when there came a rap at her door, and a can 
of hot water and her letters were brought in 
by Miss Maxwell's maid, There were three 
letters, among them one from Ivan, which 
surprised Eleanor a little, as he had been with 
them the previous morning, and had arranged 
to go with them that very day to Versailles. 
But of course this was to say he couldn't 
come. How tiresome ! 

She got back into bed to read her letters 
comfortably, and then she opened Ivan^s. It 
was rather long for a mere note of excuse, to 
be sure, but perhaps he had some other 
plan to propose, so she began : 
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* My darling Eleanor, — After I returned to 
the studio yesterday, some unpleasant things 
happened — Freshfield will tell you all about 
them — and this morning, in consequence, I 
am to find myself sur le terrain ! After what 
we were saying the other day about duelling, 
I'm sure you will agree with me that I could 
not refuse a challenge on the score of being 
an Englishman. There is very little danger, 
almost none, in these affairs, as the French 
conduct them just now, and the chances 
are you will never get this letter after aU. 
Freshfield is to give it to the concierge to 
send if I am not back by twelve. I am very 
well able to take care of myself ; still there is 
the barest possibility that this good-bye may 
be the last of my good-byes, but I won't 
believe it. At the worst you will have to 
welcome back a wounded hero of a paragraph 
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'w^ith his arm in a sling. But any way, my 

darling, you will know how much I have 

always loved you, and perhaps you will think 

that after all I wasn't such a bad fellow, and 

I know you will be good to mother and Katie. 

There, Freshfield won't let me write any 

more. — Yours always, 

*I. R.' 



Eleanor steadily read through the letter, 
though her heart had seemed to stand still 
after the first sentence. When she had 
finished it the girl sat upright in bed, staring 
blankly at the paper. Could it be that 
Ivan was lying wounded or dead somewhere 
— ^where she did not even know — and was it 
possible that she had killed him by her care- 
less speech ? Stories of fatal duels, many of 
them told her by Ivan himself, flashed quickly 
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through her brain, and she turned quite sick 
with horror. It was too dreadfiil ; she could 
not bear it. 

Then a voice seemed to be sajdng to her : 
* It is not you that will be broken-hearted, it 
is his mother and Katie. You brought him 
here for your own ambition, you urged him to 
fight, and now this is the end of it.' She 
put the thought from her almost fiercely, 
and, jumping out of bed, scrambled into 

* 

her clothes and rushed into Miss Maxwell's 
room. 

' My dear Eleanor, is anything the matter? ' 
cried Miss Maxwell, as she caught sight of 
Eleanor's white face. 

* This,' said Eleanor, holding out the 
letter. Miss Maxwell read it hastily through, 
her eyes filling with tears as she went on. 
' Poor, poor boy ! ' she murmured to herself. 
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Then, looking up, ' You have no idea where 
it was to be?' . 

^ No, I don't know anything beyond this,' 
answered Eleanor, despairingly. ' Something 
dreadfdl must have happened or the letter 
never would have arrived. And he might 
never have done it if I hadn't said that. 
What shall I do ? how can I tell them ? 
It wiU kill Mrs. Russell.' 

Miss Maxwell read the letter again with 
all the attention which she could concentrate. 
What a boyish letter it was, and how Ivan 
had hated to seem sentimental, even though 
his note was never to be read if all went well 
with him. 

^ What o'clock is it ? ' she asked. 

' Oh ! I don't know ; I think it is rather 
later than we usually get up.' 

' Ten o'clock,' said Miss Maxwell, con- 
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suiting her watch. ^ Then, perhaps, we need 
not be so dreadfully alarmed.' 
*Why?' 

* Don't you see the letter is to be 
sent, he says, if he does not return by 
twelve. It is not nearly twelve yet. The 
letter must have been posted by some 
accident.' 

* Then they are fighting just now, very 
likely. Oh ! what shall I do ? ' 

^ My dear child,' said Miss Maxwell, who 
felt inclined to cry herself, but dared not do 
so for Eleanor's sake, * don't give way like 
that ; it mayn't be half so bad as we think. 
The first thing is to go down to his lodgings 
and find out what we can. Put on your 
things as fast as possible.' 

Eleanor hurried away and returned in a 
few minutes with her hat on. * Are you 
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ready, Cousin Frances?' she asked, in a 
trembling voice. 

' Yes, in a moment, dear,' and as she 
spoke there was a knock at the sitting-room 
door. The colour came into Eleanor's cheeks, 
but faded out again as there entered, not Ivan, 
but the garqon. He obviously had some one 
to announce. 

* M. Fraichefille,' he said, with an air of 
great complacency. The name is certainly 
not an easy one for a Frenchman to pro- 
nounce. 

The young American came in and bowed. 

* Where is Ivan ? ' both the women cried 
at once. 

But before Freshfield could answer, both 
saw that there could be nothing terrible to 
annoimce. 

Freshfield was radiant with satisfaction. 

T 2 
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He was attired in a huge furred great-coat, 
with military-looking cords and frogs. Be- 
neath this garment, which was open, it could be 
seen that he was dressed with care. He wore 
a black frock-coat, he had a white chrysan- 
themum in his button-hole, his little shiny 
boots were almost as radiant as his keen 
dark eyes. 

*Ivan is all right,' he answered. *Why 
not ? Why were you anxious about him ? ' 

* Why ? Look at this,' answered Miss 
Maxwell, holding out Ivan's letter and then 
withdrawing it quickly, as it occurred to her 
that he had not meant it for general reading. 
' It is a letter fix)m Ivan, only to be posted in 
case he — was wounded.' 

* Good heavenia ! ' cried Freshfield, the 
gladness dying out of his face. ' How fear- 
fully careless of me. Miss Winton, . I really 
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...» . . ' 

am most awfully sorry. I must have posted 
that note by mistake with some others of my 
own. There were so many things to think 
of, you see. I never was a temoin before, 

9 • 

and I had to get it all up out of books ; 
Boisgobey, you know, and " Le Code du 
Duel."' 

* Never niind,' said Miss Maxwell, ' as 

. • . •• - 

long as he isn't hurt. And now tell us all 

about this foolish business. No one is hurt, 

of course ? ' 

^ Not quite that,^ said Freshfield, as the 

glee returned to his countenance. 

* Has Ivan hurt the other man ? ' 

' A little, but not nearly so much as he 
deserved. Only a case of his arm in a sling 
for a day or two. He'll be proiid of it.' 

* Well, do tell us from the beginning all 
about it,^ said Miss Maxwell; for Eleanor, 
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certain that Ivan was not wounded, felt for 
the moment the strong reaction of her terror, 
and could not have spoken a word. 

* To tell you all about it is just what I am 
pining to do/ Freshfield answered, ^ and J 
will begin firom the beginnmg. It was in the 
studio. That brute Galiani had been very 
offensive for some days. The other men are 
afraid of him. Russell was painting away 
quietly, when Galiani came up behind him 
with a palette charged with all the colours in 
the rainbow, and smeared it over Russell's 
head. 

' Ivan said nothing. He rose very gently, 
with a sweet smile, as if he were going to get 
turpentine to put on his hair (a lot o£ trouble 
it gave us afterwards getting that colour out), 
and when he was within his proper distance 
he turned, and gave Galiani one — -just one. 
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The Italian went over as if he had been shot, 
and lay on the floor, his hand feeling for his 
knife. However, before he could get on to 
.his feet again some of the other men threw 
themselves on him, and held him. Ivan 
stood waiting for him, but there was such a 
noise in the studio for the next ten minutes 
that you couldn't hear yourself speak. By 
that time Galiani had quieted down a little. 
He said Dupont and another man would act 
for him, and Ivan said Tolbiac and I should 
meet them, and we fixed the affair for this 
morning, at Vincennes. 

* Then we went to M^rignac's, where Ivan 
practised a little to get his hand in ; of course 
he knew Galiani would fight in the Italian way, 
so he made up his plan of defence in his mind. 
All the evening he was writing letters (the rest 
of which, thank Heaven, I'm quite sure I did 
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not post), and I was studying my duties, — ^in 
novels, you know/ (Eleanor breathed more 
freely, for the thought of Mrs. Russell and 
Katie had lain heavy upon her.) * I couldn't 
sleep a wink all night, but Ivan told me in 
the morning that he had slept very well. 
We got first to Vincennes, and found that 
Dupont, who was an old hand, had chosen 
the ground in a smooth little glade in the 
wood. AwfiiUy cold it was. 

* There was some trouble about the swords. 
Both parties had brought theirs, of course, but 
Galiani's were Italian, with a bar inside the 
bowl, and you put your forefinger round 
the bar, you know. That's their way. He 
wouldn't use the ordinary French swords, and 
Ivan couldn't use the Italian article, so Dupont 
and I agreed that each man should fight with 
his own sword. 
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' It was awful to see Galiani/ went on 
Freshfield, warming to his subject. ' He is 
a dark^ wiry little fellow, and what with 
the black eye Ivan had given him, and 
the white bandage the Italians fasten round 
their sword-hand, and what with his Italian 
guard, the point always in advance ' — ^here 
Freshfield rose, and imitated the Italian's 
manner in fencing with his cane—^ and the 
way he yelled " hillo " at every pass, and the 
style he kept rushing furiously in, I can tell 
you it shook my nerves merely to look at 
him.' 

As Eleanor and Miss Maxwell painted the 
scene to themselves — the bounding, cat-like 
Italian and the glittering point within an inch 
of Ivan's breast — they shuddered. 

' Please be as quick as you can, Mr. Fresh- 
field,' implored Eleanor. ' It is not sport for 
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ladies/ she added, with a faint smile and a 
very white face. 

* I b^ your pardon, Miss Winton ; I had 
forgotten where I was. Well, Ivan kept 
breaking ground, retreating, you know, and 
trying to tire Graliani out ; and once he 
wrenched his sword so, parrying in seconde, 
that the man's wrist was almost broken, and 
the b^gar stood grinning fearfully, and not 
able to keep his point up. Dupont and I 
tried to stop them, for it was obvious Ivan 
could have hit him when he liked, but Galiani 
would not give in. 

' They began again, and Galiani was rush- 
ing in when Ivan disengaged on his disen- 
gagement, and stopped him with, a coup 
(T arret ^ (here Freshfield lunged enthusiasti- 
cally with his cane). ' I never saw anything 
cooler or neater. The point went clean through/ 



I 

J 
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but happening here to look at Miss Maxwell 
and Eleanor, he came to a dead pause. * There's 
no harm done, to speak of. It was only a 
flesh wound in the right shoulder, but Galiani 
couldn't use his sword arm any more. So the 
thing was over. 

* " Messieurs^ ai-jefaitloyalement?^* Russell 
said, in his bad French, when Galiani 
dropped his point. By Jove, I was proud of 
him ! Blood 's thicker than water, you know. 
America and England against the world ! ' 

^ And M. Galiani ? ' asked Miss Max- 
well. 

* Oh ! young Fontaine, the medical student, 
had him bandaged up in a minute. He^s all 
right.' 

* And why did not Ivan come vrith you ? ' 

* Oh ! he was shy, and his hair looked 
rather odd still, all blue and green, so he sent 
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me on to tell you all about it/ And with a 
few more words, Freshfield took his beauti- 
fully shining hat and cane and withdrew, 
nor did the ladies try to detain him 

Excitement and tenjsion had kept Eleanor 
up all this time, but no sooner were they left 
alone than she sank almost faruting on the 
sofa. Miss Maxwell made her drink some 
coffee, and then, pulling down the blinds, left 
her to rest. Eleanor closed her eyes with the 
utmost relief and thankfulness. 

He was safe, then, and she had not killed 
him ; what an awful load had been lifted from 
her. In the revulsion of feeling, she began to 
wonder if she did not love him, after all. 
Perhaps she had been blinding herself wilfully 
all this time, and had expected Love to be 
something quite different from what he really 
was. She had imagined Love a hero, whose 
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presence must instantly be recognised in spite 
of all disguises ; and instead, she had found 
him to be her own familiar friend. 

Thoughts such as these wandered vaguely 
through her brain as she lay, half sleeping, 
half waking, feeling weak and helpless in the 
reaction. She was not the first person who 
has mistaken remorse for love and the feeling 
of relief for devotion, and in this case there 
was not only gratitude on her own account, 
but on that of Ivan's mother and sister. As 
she thought of them, of what their desolation 
would have been, the feeling of dizziness 
rushed over her once more. If she had 
stopped to reason, the very fact of her being , 
so conscious of their despair would have en- . 
lightened her. No woman who has her heart 
bound up in a man can admit for one instant . 
the loss of another being equal to her own. 
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^ No one can miss him as I do ! ' is her cry, but 
even in this moment Eleanor did not deceive 
herself as to the truth, nor attempt to put her 
grief in comparison with theirs. 

Late in the afternoon Ivan came in, look- 
ing rather shamefaced. Greatly to his sur- 
prise, Eleanor threw herself into his arms, and 
began to sob violently. 

' My darling ! ' he said, distressed yet rather 
pleased to see her so, 'did I fidghten jou? 
And do you care about what becomes of me, 
after all?' 

* It was horrible,' she answered. ' How 
could you ? What did it matter what the 
man did ? And perhaps you wouldn't have 
done it if I hadn't said that.' 

Ivan smiled. ' Oh, you little goose ! you 
are not going to turn coward now when 
everything is quite safe. Why, you are as 
bad as my mother.' 
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' Oh, Ivan, I've been thinking so much of 
iier ! She would never have forgiven me, nor 
Katie either. You are quite sure you would 
have fought, any way ? ' 

' Quite sure, darling ; why, if I hadn't, 
you know, I should have been a prey to 
everybody's insults, and now I hope they 
will all let me alone. But you haven't 
told me. Is my hair still ultramarine ? ' 
and he put down his flaxen head for her 
to look at. 

For the first time she laid her own against 
it, and began to cry again. Ivan, who, as 
one of his Mends had once told him, was 
half a woman, saw that something must be 
done to check her tears at once, and knowing 
that pitying on these occasions only made 
matters worse, said gravely, ' Now you are not 
to speak another word for half an hour. Tm 
going to read the Femmes Savantes.* 
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* But, Ivan, I can't- 



^ Hush ! ' and Eleanor submitted and lay 
still. In half an hour she had recovered her 
self-command, though she still protested that 
she would not and could not go to the play 
that night. Miss Maxwell did not like to 
urge it, not knowing whether it would be too 
much for her ; but Ivan, who was afraid of her 
making herself ill by brooding, was resolved. 

ft 

He thought it was very hard that heroism 
was to have no reward, and it was the proper 
thing to go to a theatre when you had escaped 
a danger. Princes always did it before they 
even went to church, and besides, he was 
dying to see the play. 

In the interval between two acts Ivan was 
loitering in the foyer ^ and chanced to pick up 
an evening paper, Le MascariUe^ which lay 
on a divan beside him. His eye fell at once, 
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by the instinct which guides iis to our own 
names, on the following paragraph : 

' On reporte ce matin un duel entre deux 
Strangers, M. Galiani, et Sir Russell, II parait 
que M, Galiani s'est servi de sa palette 
"charg^ pour d^corer la blonde chevelure du 

jeune Russell. Les deux imb erbes ont 

procede au duel a Tarme blanche. Apr^s 
deux ou trois phrases des plus corsees, 
rhonorable Russell a gratifi^ M. Galiani de 
quelques pouces de fer dans Tepaule/ 

Ivan read this, and burst out laughing. 
* To think that I fought to please the French ! 
And they call me an '' imb," an imbecile, they 
mean. This is being the hero of a paragraph. 
But Galiani will challenge the editor ! ' 
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CHAPTER XL 

BROKEN OFF, 

Afteb the duel^ Paris was no longer the same 
place. No harm happened to anyone, and 
Ivan had not to appear before any French 
representative of * the worthy magistrate/ 
This rather disappointed Ivan. Much read- 
ing of Boisgobey had given him the strongest 
desire to face a jnge cTinstntction. He called 
on his late opponent, as good-manners re- 
quired, and in a day or two Galiani was 
looking as interesting as he could wish, with 
his arm in a sling. 

But Paris was no longer so agreeable to 
Miss Maxwell and Eleanor. The elder lady 
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had many duties and engagements which 
called her back to London. As for Eleanor, 
the first excitement and agitation over, she 
could not but feel that her heart was as much 
her own as it had ever been. This made her 
position near Ivan more difficult than before, 
for he had naturally thought that her tender- 
ness after the duel was the renewal, or rather 
the beginning, of love. She, too, had fancied 
so, and day by day her mistake became more 
obvious to herself, and its consequence more 
embarrassing and painful. So Eleanor was 
glad enough to come back to the White House 
again, and enter on the old round of life, with- 
out the daily and hourly cross-examinations 
of her own emotions which every appearance 
of Ivan made inevitable. She had ' canvassed 
her own feelings ' (as the uncertain American 
wooer said) often enough, without getting a 
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clearly favourable vote from these hesitating 
constituents. London seemed to offer a place 
of safety ; yet in London too Eleanor found 
that her troubles were still * aU before her/ 
as the amateur fortune-teller had predicted. 

When they had fairly settled, Miss Max- 
well began to take Eleanor a little into 
society, and to give some parties at her own 
house. They were always at home, too, one 
evening in the week, to anybody who might 
choose to drop in, and their salon^ as 
Eleanor woxild once have called it, soon be- 
came a popular institution. 

Under the influence of this pleasant life 
Eleanor s angles began to rub off, and her 
maimers to grow more genial. The con- 
sciousness of being welcome wherever she 
went gave ease and grace to her manner. 
To Eleanor, as to most people, the proverb 
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' be happy and you will be good ' applied 
with a great deal of force. She would have 
been happy but that the engagement ring on 
her fourth finger kept pricking her, like 
the ring which stood the prince in Ueu of a 
conscience in the fairy tale. 

There is an old story that fair Helen had 
a ruby set in an amulet, which seemed always > 
to be shedding drops of blood ; and the rubies 
in Eleanor's ring sometimes reminded her of 
that ominous jewel. 

Ivan was not a very constant correspon- 
dent, and he did not beset his lady with two 
letters every day. When he did write, his 
letters were at least as amusing as they were 
affectionate. Eleanor always answered them 
with promptitude, which seemed flattering, but 
was really caused by a wish to dismiss the 
patter from her mind as quickly as possible. 
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The engagement produced its usual effect. 
Eleanor grew thin, as Miss Maxwell had 
expected, just as if she had been a most 
love-lorn maiden. There was a constant 
trouble and strife in her heart. As she 
mixed more in the world she learned to 
understand herself better, and to know the 
meaning of a marriage where love was all on 
one side. She would gladly have put an end 
to the engagement had she known how, but 
she did not. If Ivan would only have been 
content just to be Katie's brother to her, how 
fond she could have been of him. It was 
most extraordinary that two people could not 
be together for a month without this mania of 
marriage seizing one of them. How could 
she have been so foolish and so conceited as 
to have allowed herself to be talked into 
giving her word ? But now she had done it 
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she must leave the matter till August, as she 
promised, and in the meantime try and not 
worry about it* The end was nearer than 
she knew. 

The months rolled on and April came in. 
One beautiful afternoon Eleanor returned 
home, tired and happy, from a ride with some 
friends in Richmond Park under the budding 
trees, and found a letter ifrom Katie lying on 
the hall table. She took it into the boudoir, 
where Miss Maxwell was sitting with the tea- 
tray before her, and throwing herself into a 
chair, unfastened her hat and began leisurely 
to open her letter. As she read, the colour 
£aded out of her cheeks. 

* Have you had any bad news, Eleanor ? ' 
asked Miss Maxwell anxiously ; but Eleanor 
took no notice, and sat looking at the letter, 
her features growing more and more stern. 
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Miss Maxwell quietly drank her tea and 
read the evening paper — ^at least pretended to 
do so, for she had a dismal fweboding that 
the fresh trouble concerned Ivan» 

^ Oh, what a plague girls are ! * thought 
poor Cousin Frances. At last Eleanor spoke. 
' Cousm Frances/ she said, drawing off her 
ruby engagement ring and laying it on the 
table, * it is all over now/ 

Miss Maxwell looked at her fixed face. 
* What has happened ? ' she asked. 

* Only,* replied Eleanor, struggling to 
speak calmly and with dignity, ' that he has 
written to Katie to tell her that he has broken 
his promise and been betting again, so of 

course ' and she stopped to choke back her 

indignant tears« 

' I am very sorry ; may I see Katie's 
letter ? * . 
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Eleanor held it out silently. 

' Dearest Eleanor, — I have been very 
long in writing to. you, but mamma has 
been seriously ill for a fortnight, and I 
was obliged to be with her incessantly. 
She is now better, I am glad to say, and 
able to take short drives, so I can manage 
to have a little more time to myself. 

' I have something very painful to tell 
you, and I don't know how to begin, though 
I don't think it will hurt you as much as it 
does me. Perhaps you will guess what it is 
at once. Ivan has broken his promise and 
has been betting again. He has written me a 
long letter, explaining how it all happened, 
and begging me to write to you. I can't 
quite make it out myself, and it doesn't much 
matter, but he was persuaded by some men 
that if he backed one of the horses at Long- 
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champs he was sure to win a great deal of 
money, and he thought he would do it just 
this once, and get back all he had lost before. 
Of course it was very wrong of him and very 
weak. I had been hoping there was an end 
of it all, now that he had you, but I have no 
right to speak about that. Perhaps I ought 
never to have done so, only if you could 
forgive him, Eleanor dear, it would make us 
both so happy. Any how, he says he must 
see you, and is coming over to London on 
Friday night, so you may expect him on 
Saturday.* 

The studiously cold, matter-of-fect sen- 
tences cut Miss Maxwell to the heart. It 
was not in Katie's nature to write like that, 
least of all about Ivan, and they told, as 
no words could have done, what the letter 
had cost the girl. 
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Eleanor meanwhile had sat gazing steadily 
at a picture on the opposite wall, but as if 
instinct had told her when her cousin had 
come to the end, she withdrew her eyes from 
the sketch of Lokmariaker, and waited for 
Miss Maxwell to speak. 

'I am very, very sorry,' Miss Maxtvell 
repeated again. ' Poor Katie ! ' 

' Must I see him, Cousin Frances ? ' 
' Yes, my dear, certainly ; it is his right/ 
Eleanor's face grew more rigid. She 
could hot endure to give pain, and she knew 
that this interview would be extremely pain- 
ful, but she only asked, * And must I write 
to Katie?' 

Miss Maxwell considered a little. 'Not 
now, I think. Wait till to-morrow, at any 
rate. Would you rather not come down to 
night ? ' 
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* Oh no, thank you ! I would rather go 
on as usual. I wouldn't stay upstairs by 
myself for all the world.' 

Eleanor came down and played her part 
at the dinner-table with such success that her 
neighbour went away declaring to himself 
that he had never been so weU entertained. 
Being a man of observation and an old ac- 
quaintance, he had detected the absence of the 
ruby ring, and did not fail to speculate on the 
cause. The result of his meditations was 
that he would go back in a day or two, and 
by that time he would be able to see if the 
ring were absent by accident or design, 
though why it should matter to him he 
did not say, even to himself. 

Eleanor's reflections, meanwhile, were of a 
very different character. She had forgotten 
the curious man as completely as if he had 
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never existed, and was pondering over the 
events of the last few months. Her indig- 
nation and the feeling of being somehow 
wronged, which had been the first sensation 
on reading Katie's letter, had given place to a 
crowd of other feelings. She was very much 
grieved for Ivan's own sake, for she too had 
hoped ' there was an end of it all/ And now 
there was indeed an end of it all in another 
sense. Eleanor had the gift of friendship in 
a very high degree, and if she was regaining 
herself and her freedom, she was losing her 
fiiend. If the thought occurred that there 
was here a conclusion of what should never 
have begun, that was the very reverse of 
consolation. 

She . began to torment herself by askiug 
whether she was not seizing the first excuse 
for ending her engagement. She knew it was 
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wrong to go on — she had always known ii 
and yet she could not believe it was right to 
break off. The coining interview with Ivan 
hung over her like a night-mare. She had 
fallen hopelessly from her own good opinion, 
which had always been so necessary (and, to 
tell the truth, so constant) a friend to Eleanor. 
All the night long the dismal arguments 
followed each other in a mechanical series 
through her brain. She was in the wrong 
and she had been wronged ; she was cruel 
and was cruelly treated. She saw no end to 
her troubles ; young people never do, till 
trouble has come so often that it grows 
familiar, and we learn that 'good days, and 
bad days, and all days have an end.' 

It was not till the day dawned that 
Eleanor fell asleep, and when she came 
downstairs she looked pale and worn. The 
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rain was pouring in torrents, everything was 
cold and miserable, Eleanor spent the whole 
morning sitting in her room in a torture of ex- 
pectation, straining her ears for the summons 
that never came. Luncheon was annoimced, 
and Ivan had not appeared, arid by three, 
Eleanor was half hoping and half fearing a 
respite, when a loud ring at the door made 
her feel quite faint. 

*Mr. Russell is in the boudoir,' said the 
butler, and Eleanor got silently up and left 
the room. 

Ivan was standing at one of the windows, 
but turned quickly round as she entered the 
room. His first glance was not at her face, 
but at her left hand, which hung by her side, 
and then, becoming a shade paler, he again 
looked out of the window, 

' Don't look like that, Ivan ! ' exclaimed 
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Eleanor, forgetting all she had meant tc say, 
* It has been my fault quite as much as yours 
— more, I think,' 

* CarUt you forgive me ? ' he said, coming 
up to her and taking one of her cold hands. 

*Yes,' answered Eleanor, striving to 
steady her voice. *It is myself I can't 
forgive. But I can't marry you. It seems 
horrible to be cruel to you just now, but 
I have been very wrong all along, ajid it 
only makes things worse to go on. I had 
no right to let Katie persuade lue, only it 
was pleasant to feel oneself of importance 
and so ' 

'And you would have married me if I 
hadn't been ' Ivan began. 

' I don't know ; perhaps I might, but I'm 
sure it would have been very bad for both of 
us — we should only have been unhappy.' 
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* Not I,' murmured Ivan, leaning against 
the mantel-piece, and burying his fece in his 
hands. Then looking up, he said wistfully, 
* You haven't seen anyone you like better 
than me, have you, Eleanor ? ' 

^ Oh, Ivan ! how could you think so ? 
Do you think I could have been so horrid ? ' 

*It would have been very natural,' he 
answered sadly, ^but I'm glad you haven't. 
For — I don't want to bully you, my darling, 
but perhaps some time or other I might have 
a chance again, if you were still free.' 

* Don't ! ' she exclaimed. ' Indeed, you 
will find plenty of other girls far nicer than I 
am, who will make you much happier than I 
could ever have done.' 

* Perhaps ; but I don't want them, and I 
do want you. But I wouldn't make you 
unhappy for the world. Only before I go,' 

VOL. !• X 
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and he paused a moment, 'I should like to 
tell you that I know you have tried to love 
me ; it wasn't your fault if it wouldn't come, 
and you won't break off with Katie, will 
you?' 

' Oh, Ivan ! ' said Eleanor, now feirly 
giving way, and feeling nearer loving him 
than she had ever done b^ore, ^if I could 

bear it all myself ' but he took her in 

his arms, and after one long embrace left 
the house. 

He made his way mechanically down the 
Kensington Road towards his hotel, nodding 
to a few men whom he met, who thought that 
* Russell was looking shockingly ill/ He 
collected his luggage and asked for his bill, 
and then drove straight to Paddington, where 
he had just time to catch the evening train. 
Lying back against the cushions and watch- 
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ing the fields and hedges as they flew by him 
in the waning light, he had leisure to think, 
in the vague purposeless way that comes with 
exhaustion of body or mind, of his conversa- 
tion with Eleanor, He did not blame her; 
he did not suppose she could have done 
otherwise, but how ccruld he have been so 
mad ? Even if he had won the money, it 
would not have mattered to her. What a 
fool he had been! 

Katie did not need to be told what had 
happened when he arrived, worn and weary, 
long past midnight. She asked no questions, 
but hung about him and petted him, and 
forced him to take some food, and then, in 
spite of his assurances that he could not sleep, 
persuaded him to go to bed, and Ustened 
till his breathing told her that his troubles 
were for the present forgotten. 

x2 
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After Ivan had left her, Eleanor remained 
for a long time lying on the sofa, weeping 
out the heart-ache that was half pity for him 
and half remorse for her own share in his 
sorrow. When two or three hours had gone 
by, Miss Maxwell came in to look at her. 
Eleanor roused up as she entered, but did 
not seem inclined to speak, so her cousin 
shook up the cushions and stirred the fire, 
and then went away. About eight Eleanor 
made her appearance in the drawing-room. 
' I think I shall go to bed. Cousin Frances. 
I will tell you all about it to-morrow. Grood- 
night.' 

The next morning she came down at 
the same time as usual, looking greatly sub- 
dued. Miss Maxwell let her eat her break- 
fast in sUence, and when that was over 
Eleanor got up and leaned over one of the 
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boxes of flowers that filled every .window. 
In a hardly audible voice she said, as she 
had done before, ^ It is all over. Cousin 
Frances.' 

' And are you sorry, my dear ? ' 

' Yes, very ! sorrier than I ever thought 
I could be.' 

'You don't regret having put an end 
to it?' 

' Oh, no, no ! I didn't mean that. Only 
he was so good and so generous. I never 
realised before how horrid I had been. And 
it was so dreadful having to say those things, 
that I think if he had pressed me the least 
I should have given way. Oh! if I could 
only take all the pain on myself I should 
not care.' 

' Poor child ! ' said Miss Maxwell tenderly, 
and then there was a long pause. At last 
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Eleanor ^aid, ^ I do hope he will find some 
one else soon. I would give ten years of my 
life to see him happy. Cousin Frances ! ' 

*WeU?' 

*rm such a dreadful coward, I don't 
think I cordd write to Katie. Will you ? ' 

' If you really wish it, I will. But you 
will have to write to her some time, you 
know, and then it will be harder than ever. 
If I were you I would write her a few lines. 
Remember what a struggle it must have been 
to her to write to you.' 

* Very well,' answered Eleanor, and before 
post-time the note was written. 



' Dearest Katie,-Please forgive me. and 
try to get your mother to do so. I think 
you would if you knew how unhappy I am. 
I have behaved very badly, but the wrong 
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was in the beginning when I accepted him. 
Don't think — I'm sure you won't — that I am 
turning my back on him when he is in 
trouble, but I have felt all the while that we 
were not really suited. He has been every- 
thing that is kind and good to me, and 
deserves somebody much nicer in every way 
than I am. Send me a line soon to say you 
are not angry with me. 

^ Yours always, 

' E. F. W.' 



Katie's answer came in a few days, and it 
was greatly to her credit that it was without 
a spark of bitterness. Indeed, she took the 
full measure of blame upon herself for the 
large share she had had in the matter, and, as 
usual, performed ungrudgingly the painful 
task of telling her mother, and listening as 
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patiently as she could to the abuse of her 
friend. But, after all, Mrs. Russell was too 
delighted to have Ivan back again to dwell 
much on what had caused his return, and in 
the course of a few weeks had ceased to allude 
to the subject. Only Ivan was different. 

For some days he wandered restlessly 
about the downs and moors, ' eating his own 
heart, and shunning the paths of men.' For 
the first time in his life he did not throw 
unhappiness aside, and begin a new life with 
a new day m his old careless manner. Nor 
did Ivan betake himself to vows and good 
resolutions. But he ceased to think his own 
careless and jolly mood the height of philo- 
sophy. * I have no more character than a 
kitten,' he had been used to say to himself, 
and to congratulate himself on the ease with 
which he forgot everything disagreeable. 
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But, this time, his old pleasant vice had be- 
come so mixed up with what was disagreeable, 
that it had quite ceased to be pleasant. He 
did not say to himself, * I will be a very 
different man,' like the Bailiff of Corneville 
during his alarming interview with the 
spectre- But, without much thinking of it, 
he did to some extent cease to be a boy, and 
become a man before the end of his ' retreat.' 
He could prolong it pretty safely, as the 
country neighbours were in town. 

Many of them rejoiced in their feminine 
hearts when they heard a garbled tale of 
what had happened. Who was to be the lady 
of Huntingcombe was now once more an open 
and interesting question. As for Miss Win- 
ton, ' she behaved shamefully^ my dear, shame- 
fvUy ! You know he fought a duel about her 
with an Italian admiral in Paris. And it is 

VOL. I. Y 
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not as if he were half as bad as other young 
men ; indeed, he is quite like another daughter 
to poor Mrs. Russell. So handsome, too! 
But he is really very much to be con- 
gratulated.' 

So the country neighbours spoke, when 
they met at big Devonshire parties in 
London. 

But now the May -fly was on, and, with 
the May-fly, Ivan appeared on the banks of 
the Kennet, * where, beyond these voices there 
is peace.' 



END OF THE JFIRST VOLUME. 
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